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IN MEMORIAM—JOHN HALL SAGE. 


BY WITMER STONE. 
-Plate I. 


A scientific society which has attained any measure of success 
will usually be found to have reached its position of eminence 
largely through the unselfish devotion of one or more members 
who have been willing, at the possible sacrifice of a higher position 
in the line of research, to give their time and thought to the manage- 
ment of its business and clerical affairs, a service which, while 
drudgery to most of us, is of vital importance to the welfare of the 
organization. 

Such service, through a period of twenty-eight years as secretary, 
has been John Hall Sage’s gift to the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

Although he served the society ably as president, it was as 
secretary that his great work was done, that his colleagues will re- 
member him, and that posterity will come to know him. 

While at my first meeting of the Union, Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
was secretary, at the next year’s gathering at Washington in 1890 
I found a new officer at the secretary’s desk, a full bearded, slender 
man with a serious almost severe countenance, and a dignified 
mien which impressed one with a sense of the responsibility of the 
office and the importance of the work that was being carried on. 
This was my first introduction to Sage; but as the years went by 
his reading of the minutes at the opening of each meeting seemed 
to me to constitute a sort of rite without which no start could be 
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made. The call of the chair has made no lasting impression on 
my mind but it seems as if I shall never forget Sage, as year after 
year he arose, and in a rather nervous, though none the less im- 
pressive manner, read from the little red morocco-covered minute 
book, “The nineteenth meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union convened in New York City”—or in Washington or in 
Cambridge, as the case might be. Then it seemed that the proper 
A. O. U. atmosphere had been attained and that another session 
had actually begun. 

And now a long series of those rather sumptious red backed 
volumes, symbolic of the dignity of the Union as Sage conceived it, 
stand as a lasting record of the activities of our society and a 
monument to the conscientious service of its secretary. 

The record itself is written throughout in his own clear hand— 
too sacred to be entrusted to any transcriber—and those of us who 
were associated with him during the meetings know full well how 
he worked far into the night—or even morning, to keep his rough 
minutes up to date and prepare the finished record for the next 
day’s session. 

John H. Sage was the recorder par excellence. He rarely missed 
a moment of a session, keeping a scrupulously accurate personal 
record of all that transpired, though he figured actively before the 
meeting only when reading the minutes or when making an an- 
nouncement at the request of the chair. He rarely if ever missed 
a meeting during his long term of office and made preparations far 
in advance in order to be present, even though part of his vacation 
might have to be devoted to the trip. 

Such was John H. Sage the secretary, but he was far more than 
that to the American Ornithologists’ Union, for in spite of his en- 
grossing duties he was always keen for the field trips, dinners, 
receptions and other functions connected with the meetings, which 
he felt it his duty toattend. He was alert to welcome new members 
and to introduce them to those whom they desired to meet, and 
eager to meet personally those whom he had previously known 
only as correspondents, and it is no small wonder that his letters, 
written after his return from a meeting, so often speak of the 
strenuous week just passed. 

He entered enthusiastically into the preparations for every 
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meeting, and daily letters and post cards poured in to the local 
committee advising them of members who had signified their 
intention of being present, or of the titles of papers that had been 
offered for the program, and he was generously appreciative of any 
suggestions for making the meetings more successful. 

During his term as president and after his retirement from office, 
when relieved of the drudgery of the meetings, he still maintained 
the same active interest and his successor has testified to his 
helpful assistance and advice. He continued to attend the meet- 
ings and to participate in all their activities to the end, making all 
the more evident to us today the great loss that we have suffered 
in his passing and the gap in our ranks that can never be filled. 

John Hall Sage was born in Portland Connecticut, on April 20, 
1847, the son of Charles Henry Sage, Judge of Probate for the 
District of Chatham, and Eliza Hall. On his father’s side he was 
descended from David Sage who was born in Wales in 1639 and 
came to America in 1652, settling in Middletown, Connecticut, 
and becoming identified with the earliest history of that town. 
The Sage family is of Scandinavian origin, branches having been 
started in England, Scotland and Wales by immigrants from the 
Scandinavian peninsula and the name is very old being a Norman 
softening of the Scandinavian Saga, meaning the historian or 
literary man of the community. It first appears in English 
records in 1066. 

On his mother’s side Sage was descended from John Hall who 
came from England to Boston in 1633, and removed to Hartford, 
Connecticut in 1650, so that his family had long been identified 
with the immediate neighborhood in which he passed his entire 
life. No wonder that, as one friend has said, he possessed all the 
sturdy qualities of New England character or that another regarded 
him as a fine product of old Connecticut. 

He was educated at the common schools of Portland and at the 
Bridgeport High School and began his business career as a clerk 
in the office of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, in Hartford, 
Conn. Here he remained until 1873 when he became teller in the 
First National Bank of Portland and was in 1879 advanced to the 
post of cashier in the same institution. He likewise in this year 
became treasurer of the Freestone Savings Bank of Portland and 
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later its president, while upon the merging of these two to form 
the Portland Trust Company, in May 1925, he became chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

His long unbroken connection with these two institutions, ex- 
tending over fifty years, constituted his entire business life which 
was a notably simple and tranquil one. Measured by the usual 
standard of dollars and magnitude of operation, this career was not 
what could be called a conspicuous one, but the vital thing in his 
business life was the character and personality that he brought 
into it, to the end that these two institutions virtually became the 
character and personality of John H. Sage. He administered his 
trusts in a painstaking and extremely conservative manner, with a 
character of utter integrity pervading all his actions. That he 
became head of both institutions is evidence of his ability. 

He was also a director of the Brainerd, Shaler and Hall Quarry 
Company of which his father had been treasurer, and of the Port- 
land Water Company and served his local community on various 
boards and in minor offices, being chairman of the selective draft 
board of his district during the war. He was also for a time presi- 
dent of the Middletown Hospital, and later a member of its Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Sage was a devout Episcopalian and was deeply interested 
in the affairs of the Episcopal Church to which he gave much time 
and genuine interest. He was treasurer of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut and for forty years a vestryman and warden of Trinity 
Parish, Portland, as well as a trustee of the Berkeley Divinity 
School at Middletown, Conn. 

History also claimed his interest and he was well versed in all 
matters relative to his native town, county and state. One of his 
important publications—the only one outside the field of natural 
history combined both of these interests—a volume on ‘Memorials 
and Other Gifts to Trinity Church, Portland, Conn.’ 

Mr. Sage was married on September 16, 1880 to Agnes Farwell 
Kellogg daughter of Elijah C. and Harriet Isham Kellogg of Hart- 
ford, Conn. and had one daughter, Harriet Eliza Sage, now the 
wife of S. St. John Morgan of Chestnut Hill, Mass., to whom I am 
indebted for much data relative to his early life and business career. 

Mr. Sage passed most of his life at his home, spending his vaca- 
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tion whenever possible in the Maine woods, while for the week- 
ends in summer time he joined his family at their cottage on the 
Rhode Island coast. He twice made tours of Europe; once in the 
spring of 1878, when he visited England, France, Germany and 
Holland, and again in 1897, when he went to Italy and thence to 
Switzerland, France and England. In 1898 he joined Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam on his biological survey of Mt. Shasta, California, and in 
May 1915 was one of the members of the A. O. U. who attended 
the meeting in San Francisco. This seems to have been the 
extent of his travels except to attend the meetings of the several 
organizations with which he was connected. Besides the A. O. U. 
and Nuttall Club he was a member of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, Wilson Ornithological Club, Connecticut Botanical and 
Historical Societies, Linnaean Society of New York, Biological So- 
ciety of Washington, New York Academy of Sciences and Fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

While the varied activities that have been briefly outlined would 
seem enough to make up a full and active life, we all know that 
Sage’s major interest was additional to all of these—his love of 
nature and his study of ornithology. 

He was not a great ornithologist in the technical sense, nor would 
he for a moment have claimed such a designation. He, like many 
another lover of nature, chose a business career as one of the 
necessities of life and steadfastly regarded ornithology as his pas- 
time and hobby; unlike many others, however, he was determined 
to make the most of it and not become a mere dilettante. He 
therefore made choice again and elected to specialize on the birds 
of Connecticut, realizing that with a limited time and opportunity 
one can accomplish more in a special field than by trying to spread 
over the whole range of the subject. At the same time he took a 
healthy interest in the broader aspects of the science, and, when 
opportunity offered, derived intense pleasure in studying the birds 
of other parts of the country and comparing them with his home 
fauna, while he kept well abreast of the literature of the subject. 

In his chosen field he stood preeminent. No one had a more 
thorough knowledge of the birds of Connecticut and no one had 
devoted so many years to their study. His earliest notes were all 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Merriam when he was preparing his 
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‘Review of the Birds of Connecticut,’ published in 1877, and form 
an important part of that work. By 1891, however, he was plan- 
ning a work of his own on the birds of his state, which finally took 
form in a state publication issued in 1913 in conjunction with Dr. 
Louis B. Bishop, assisted by W. P. Bliss, and forms one of the 
most carefully compiled state lists that we have. His short notes 
on Connecticut birds, contributed to the various ornithological 
journals and to the local papers, number about 100, beginning with 
an article entitled ‘Birds of the Garden and Orchard’ published 
in the ‘Middletown Constitution’ in 1878. His ornithological pub- 
lications are almost entirely limited to the birds of his native state, 
although while acting as the ornithological editor of ‘The Ob- 
server,’ a post which he held from 1890 to 1896, almost throughout 
the life of the journal, he published many reviews and accounts of 
matters of current interest relating to birds and bird students, 
while his last contribution was an appreciative biographical notice 
of his life-long friend, Robert O. Morris, which appeared about a 
month before his death. His scientific researches brought to him 
well merited recognition in the degree of Master of Science con- 
ferred upon him by Trinity College. 

Mr. Sage’s collection of birds bequeathed to the Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum, of Hartford, consisted mainly of Connecticut specimens, of 
which he had accumulated remarkably complete series of beauti- 
fully prepared skins. He was particularly interested in the supposed 
hybrids, Brewster’s and Lawrence’s Warblers, which find in his 
immediate neighborhood their center of abundance and of the 
study of which he never tired, referring to them again and again 
in his letters. He was a most enthusiastic collector, exhibiting an 
almost boyish delight in the acquisition of some rare specimen and 
this enthusiasm he never lost, even though during his latter years 
he had to entrust his local collecting largely to the caretaker of his 
property, Samuel Robinson, whom he had known for most of his 
life and who had been in his employ for over forty years, accom- 
panying him on most of his collecting trips about home. Robinson 
shared all of his employer’s outdoor interest fully and intelligently 
and came to have a pretty thorough knowledge of the local bird 
fauna. 

Sage was always a collector and had no patience with those who 
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did not believe in shooting birds for scientific purposes. At the 
same time he was heartily interested in the protection of birds in 
general and gave staunch support to the work of the Connecticut ~ 
Audubon Society. Those who knew him only as the silent, retiring - 
secretary of the Union will be surprised to learn that he gave fre- 
quent bird talks before women’s clubs and various local nature 
societies and personally conducted parties of bird students on 
early morning walks about the country, or met them at the Hart- 
ford Scientific Society’s rooms and explained the collections, of 
which he was the curator. Many a young ornithologist, too, was 
indebted to him for generous assistance when beginning his studies 
or aid in procuring a permit for the collecting of specimens. 

One of his close friends and appreciative ornithological pupils 
writes me: “His house, built on a quiet street surrounded by several 
acres of lawn and garden and shaded by noble elms, was the mecca 
of all bird lovers and there the members of the Hartford Bird 
Club and those of other cities often gathered to view his wonderful 
collection of bird skins, all carefully labelled and laid in the drawers 
of his cabinet.” And one of his publications is a little booklet 
containing a list of ninety-one species of birds that he had found 
“within the fenced enclosure” about this same house and ten 
others that had been seen flying over. 

Fieldwork, either observing birds or collecting them, was his 
delight and he never wearied of helping others to appreciate its 
pleasures. His letters, when they refer to birds, always speak of 
some tramp through the woods and fields, some rare bird present 
in his home yard or some specimen just secured for his collection. 
’ Sage was rather delicate in early youth and probably for this 
reason was urged to observe the wild flowers and birds and learn 
to know and recognize them. His mother, who in a purely ama- 
teurish way was fond of nature, encouraged him at a very early 
age to seek out and collect natural history specimens and this was 
doubtless the primary influence that developed his interest. 

Indeed, in conversation with his intimate friends, he not infre- 
quently referred to his mother’s influence upon his life and attrib- 
uted to her wisdom and devotion his love of nature and outdoor 
life which he considered was responsible for much of the health 
and pleasure that he had enjoyed. 
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Then his association from boyhood with William Wellington 
Coe, a lad of kindred interests some five years his senior, helped to 


’ erystallize his interest in birds. Mr. Coe was later cashier of the 


Portland Bank and his daughter, Mrs. Charles H. Coles, writes 
me that it was he who induced Sage to leave his position in Hart- 
ford and enter the bank so that they might be more constantly 
together and devote all their spare time to their mutual interests. 
Like many other ornithologists of the last generation they at first 
mounted their specimens and they are said, by those who saw them, 
to have been exceptionally well mounted. Coe died in 1885 at the 
age of 43 and his death was a great shock to Sage who never forgot 
him and often spoke of the loss that he and the science of orni- 
thology had sustained. 

Sage’s first ornithological acquaintance outside of his home 
neighborhood was apparently C. Hart Merriam who, while a 
student in the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, in 1874, heard of 
two bankers in Portland, Coe and Sage, who were actively engaged 
in the study of ornithology. He went to visit them and was most 
cordially received. They showed him their collections and, as 
already stated, turned over to him their note books, large folio 
business ledgers, Coe’s often with humorous notes and sketches on 
the margins, Dr. Merriam tells me, to be used in the preparations 
of his forthcoming work on the birds of the state. This was the 
beginning of a life-long friendship between Sage and Merriam. 
Trips were immediately planned to points on the New England 
coast and later Sage visited Merriam’s home in the Adirondack 
region. 

Ruthven Deane tells me that he first got into correspondence 
with Sage as early as 1872 but he did not meet him personally 
until 1878 when he went up to Cambridge at Deane’s invitation, 
meeting William Brewster and other Cambridge ornithologists and 
attending a meeting of the Nuttall Club of which many years 
after, on its fiftieth anniversary, he was elected an honorary 
member. Dr. A. K. Fisher, whom he met about 1883, became one 
of his closest friends, and he visited him frequently in Washington 
in later years. He first met Elliot Coues in 1875, while he called 
on Prof. Baird in the Smithsonian Institution as early as 1865 when 
but eighteen years of age. He writes of this visit: “What a kind 
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and sympathetic man he was. I shall never forget the attention 
he paid me. What a long and delightful chat we had on birds.” 

This early acquaintance with several of the men who were in- 
strumental in organizing the American Ornithologists’ Union natu- 
rally resulted in Sage being among those who were elected active 
members at the first meeting. Why he was not in attendance at 
this meeting and thus failed to become a founder is not clear. He, 
however, immediately rendered the newly formed society an im- 
portant service. The ‘Ornithologist and Odlogist’ was at that 
time one of the leading bird journals of the country, devoted to 
the collecting of birds and eggs and with a representative and 
country-wide clientele, composed largely of the younger bird 
students. The editor, J. M. Wade, was a rather eccentric char- 
acter and, not having been included among those invited to the 
organization meeting, wrote for his paper an amusing but highly 
sarcastic article about the A. O. U. which would undoubtedly have 
prejudiced many against it. At Mr. Sage’s personal request, 
however, he cancelled it and had other pages printed, delaying the 
issue of the magazine until the necessary substitution could be 
made. ‘The incident is interesting not only from its possible bear- 
ing upon the A. O. U. but as illustrating the hold that Sage had 
upon all men of his acquaintance and the high regard that they 
had for his opinion. 

Sage’s connection with the Union has already been described; 
elected secretary in 1889, he was annually reelected until 1918 
when to his great surprise—for deserved honors always surprised 
him—he was unanimously chosen president, an office which he 
held for the usual three terms, becoming then a member of the 
Council, ex officio, for life. He was also chairman of the invest- 
ment trustees and in 1888 had become a life Fellow. 

A man’s character and interests are well reflected in his letters 
and this is notably so in the case of Sage. In nearly every letter 
that he wrote to his naturalist friends, after disposing of the matter 
in hand as quickly and concisely as possible, there is some pleasing 
little postscript dealing with bird study, or some humorous allusion 
to one of his ornithological associates or some recent incident that 
struck him as comical. With his stern and serious countenance, a 
casual acquaintance would never suspect that back of it lay a 
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fund of good natured humor and a thorough appreciation of every 
witty remark, every harmless joke or amusing situation. And yet 
this sense of humor, bubbling over with fun and loving kindness, 
was one of the most striking characteristics of the man to those who 
knew him well. 

In his long correspondence with Ruthven Deane, lasting over 
fifty years, extracts from which have kindly been placed at my 
disposal, there are numerous examples of this kind. Under date 
of May 14, 1874, he adds as a postscript, “just took a beautiful 
adult Cape May Warbler. Shot it from my chamber window. I 
have never seen this warbler before. I am much pleased with the 
Bulletin, will send the promised article on Bubo virginianus.”— 
The latter reference being, of course, to the ‘ Nuttall Bulletin’ the 
predecessor of ‘The Auk.’ In September of the same year he 
describes a trip to lake Umbagog in Maine and his delight in the 
trout fishing, and in June, 1878, commenting on his recent trip to 
Europe, he writes, “what a treat to look at the birds, all new to 
me with the exception of the English Sparrows. Abundant every- 
where, notably so at Brussels. Hamburg has good Botanical, 
and Zoological Gardens but the museum is not very extensive, 
the ‘Nord American’ specimens being few and poorly mounted. 
At the Zoological Gardens in London I saw many living examples 
of American birds. Saw them feed the snakes, an interesting but 
horrible sight.” And then a little incident apparently of as much 
importance as all he saw abroad, an account of a White-throated 
Sparrow coming aboard the ship on the homeward passage when 
250 miles off Sandy Hook. 

On his return from a later European trip, in reply to an inquiry 
whether he found any of the foreign birds superior to those at 
home, he wrote “Not much. American birds are good enough for 
me.” 

On February 13, 1881, he writes to Deane as one staunch New 
Englander to another, “ You must find congenial spirits in Chicago, 
but what a change from the atmosphere of Cambridge. It seems 
strange to receive the Bulletin and not find your familiar writing 
on the wrapper.” This was another reference to the ‘Nuttall 
Bulletin’ the distribution of which, before his removal to Chicago, 
had been in Deane’s hands. 
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In later letters received from Sage during our thirty-five years 
of correspondence, I find the same little postscript items, as, for 
instance, “ Yesterday I made up the skin of a Jumping Mouse and 
the cat has just brought in another,” and “A flock of Evening 
Grosbeaks came to my yard this morning and were feeding on the 
ground under a large maple tree on the back lawn. From force of 
habit I looked along the barrel of my collecting pistol and so added 
a new bird to my home list.” Again, alluding to the new cover 
design of ‘The Auk,’ where a flock of the birds, instead of a single 
one, was depicted, he writes, “The January ‘Auk’ was a good and 
lively number. I wish I might kill some of the extra birds on the 
cover.” Again he refers to a flock of Pine Finches in his yard, “a 
happy lot,” and to the “big rusty Fox Sparrows scratching so 
vigorously among the leaves.” At other times he is putting up a 
fine skin of a fox or admiring a specimen of the marbled salamander 
which someone had brought in to him. 

In other letters he says, “the Connecticut Botanical Society 
will have a field meeting in Middletown. I am to act as guide. 
They want to collect Arenaria groenlandica. This is the only 
station in Connecticut” and again, “I start at 6.30 in the morning 
on a trip to the northern part of the state. Several sphagnum 
bogs up there need attention.” 

From these excerpts it can be seen that his interest was not en- 
tirely limited to the birds for he was well acquainted with all of the 
terrestrial vertebrates of Connecticut as well as the plants. 

While he had about decided that it would be impossible to take 
a vacation in 1898 he received Dr. Merriam’s invitation to join 
his Mt. Shasta expedition and was fortunately able to make satis- 
factory business arrangements so that he could accept. His 
letters telling of the proposed trip are almost boyish in their 
enthusiasm. “As I’ve never been to the Pacific Coast,” he 
writes, “everything will be new to me. Won’t we have a grand 
time?” and then from the camp on Mt. Shasta came this interesting 
letter: 

“We reached Sisson July 14, having had a delightful trip across 
the continent much of the way over the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
Mr. F. V. Coville the Government botanist joined us at Chicago 
and traveled with us as far as Portland, Oregon. 
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“July 15 we came up the mountain to an elevation of 5750 feet 
and camped at Wagon Camp, so called as it is as far up the moun- 
tain as a person can go with a wagon. Miss Merriam and I went 
out to study the birds each day and what fine tramps we had. 
She has had experience on the Pacific coast but nearly all of the 
species were new to me. The Olive-sided Flycatcher is common 
there, the same as I find it in Maine. The Chickadee is different 
from the one in the East and I wish you could have seen the 
Hummingbirds. The White-headed Woodpecker was a con- 
spicuous bird, also the Pileated. 

“We moved to this altitude, 7700 feet, August 1. Many birds 
found below are not seen here, and it is interesting to note where 
the change occurs. Clarke’s Crows are common here, coming 
about the camp for food and remind one of the Canada Jays at my 
Maine camps. Juncos, different from ours, are here, any quantity 
of Chickadees and Red-breasted Nuthatches, Steller’s Jays, etc. 
I have taken several Warblers but as they are young birds it is 
difficult to identify them until I get home. One species of 
Hummer is here in numbers; they are partial to the Castilleja or 
Painted Cup, which flower is now in full bloom in the small meadows 
on the mountain. 

“Yesterday I made up the skin of a Rock Wren that was shot at 
an elevation of 9800 ft. One of these birds lives near our camp and 
I see the Water Ouzel occasionally on Squaw Creek. Everything 
is moved with pack horses, and we have taken some interesting 
horse-back rides up the mountain to 9300 ft. It is wonderful 
how these horses can climb so readily over the broken lava. I am 
always glad to get back alive. 

“‘We do not have a tent, but sleep on the ground in sleeping bags, 
convenient and perfectly comfortable. Presume I shall want to 
spend the night on the lawn when I reach Connecticut.” 

While he had been unable to join the A. O. U. excursion to Cali- 
fornia in 1903, on account of poor health, he was one of the party 
to cross the continent in 1915 to attend the first regular meeting to 
be held on the Coast, and had the satisfaction of seeing the Grand 
Canyon, a pleasure which he had been looking forward to for 
many years. It was the writer’s privilege to be with him on this 
occasion, and a morning tramp with him along the rim of the 
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Canyon, encountering birds new to both of us at almost every step, 
and Sage’s contagious enthusiasm, will always remain as cherished 
memories. 

The Maine woods were his chief delight, ever since his first visit 
to Moosehead Lake in 1866, and every year that it was possible, 
he made the trip. Writing from camp on July 9, 1896, he says: 
“We reached here after a twenty-mile canoe trip from the head of 
Moosehead Lake and shall be in camp for about three weeks. My 
usual practise is to stay about two days in a place and then move 
on, something like a circus. By this method we cover much 
country and see many interesting things. I have a cousin with 
me whose tastes are similar to my own, and three guides. We 
expect to have a hard trip but I am always enthusiastic about this 
country. In fact I’m a perfect crank on the state of Maine.” And 
when he returned he wrote again, “I am glad you enjoyed Thoreau’s 
‘Maine Woods,’ it’s a book that never grows stale. The region 
has changed somewhat since his day but is still the most fascinating 
country that I ever found. We had a delightful trip and did not 
return until August 1. I made many observations on birds. The 
summer song of the Pine Grosbeak was new to me, they also give 
the whistle so familiar to us in the winter. The White-winged 
Crossbills were singing continually, confiding little birds coming to 
feed within a few feet of us and uttering their sweet note, a sort 
of trill growing louder until the end. The Red Cross bill was 
common and the Water-Thrushes abundant everywhere along the 
streams. I saw a White-throated Sparrow carrying food for its 
young and tried to find the nest, but ran into the dwelling place of 
some yellow hornets and was obliged to retreat. A Loon on her 
nest was an interesting sight. We saw 312 deer and 15 moose. 
The latter are big awkward animals but there is a fascination about 
studying them and my note book is filled with items about them. 
The trout fishing was excellent. How you would have enjoyed 
the canoe trip through Chase’s Rapids, several miles of rapid water. 
It is a little dangerous I will admit, but very exciting.” Then ina 
postscript, he says, “ As I have not said much about Maine in this 
letter, I wonder if you have read ‘A Moosehead Journal,’ by James 
Russell Lowell?” 

Apropos of his sense of humor which is in evidence in most of his 
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letters, there was at the close of the Chicago meeting a proposal 
from an enthusiastic historical party to visit the birthplace of 
Robert .Kennicott, the pioneer Illinois ornithologist, and Mr. 
Sage was persuaded to join them. He asked a friend to cash a 
check for him in case additional funds might be needed and upon 
his return home wrote “I did not have to use it, but was afraid 
it might be needed if, after seeing Kennicott’s birthplace in Illinois, 
they might suggest going to Alaska to see where he died!” Again, 
after being elected to a position of honor and responsibility in 
another field of activity, he writes: “I never seem to get an office 
with a salary.” 

Mr. Sage was of an extremely generous nature and seemed never 
happier than when able to do some favor for a friend while in an 
unassuming way he performed many acts of charity. On the 
occasion of one of his first visits to Philadelphia he looked over the 
writer’s ornithological library, then of very limited extent, and 
made mental note of the fact that he lacked the first and second 
volumes of “The Auk,’ then virtually out of print and obtainable 
only with full sets. Next Christmas the two volumes in the original 
parts came to me with a card reading “I have fed these birds for 
many years and think they are in proper condition for your 
Christmas dinner. Please accept them with my compliments.” 
This was a delightful surprise and it would have been hard to find 
a more acceptable Christmas gift for a young ornithologist. 

Sage was extremely kind hearted not only to children and to his 
fellow men but to animals as well, and shows much feeling in a 
letter written to a friend while ne was traveling in Europe: “I wish 
to tell you,” he writes, “of the loss I have sustained. Have just 
heard from home that my old horse, Bill, is dead. He was the pet 
of the family. I purchased him in May, 1874, and we have lived 
together ever since. He was over thirty years old but had not 
been harnessed for five years. I had a place for him to run in a 
lot near my house. In his younger days he was fond of going 
after birds and would allow me to walk along beside him and 
almost rest my gun on his back as I shot. He would take cookies 
from my lips and seemed like one of the family in many ways.” 


_ And then as if a little embarrassed by this show of feeling he adds: 


“but enough of this.”’ 
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It has been often said that the best part of a scientific meeting is 
the time before, after, and between the sessions, when members 
can get together for informal and social discussion and I am sure 
that these periods during the A. O. U. meetings were always enjoyed 
to the full by Mr. Sage. Papers and technical discussions are 
usually printed, and we can study them at our leisure but the 
personal contact with men of kindred tastes, the delightful exchange 
of ideas and experiences, the witty remarks and retorts can only 
be had at these informal meetings. With a full realization of this 
fact Dr. A. K. Fisher has arranged many gatherings of scientific 
men in Washington which were entirely devoted to this sort of 
social intercourse. Two of the most notable of these, held at the 
Field Naturalists’ Clubhouse at Plummer Island in the Potomac, 
were in celebration of the seventieth and seventy-fifth birthdays 
of Mr. Sage. The first was somewhat in the nature of a surprise 
party as the guest was invited to spend his birthday with Dr. 
Fisher and to visit the island, where to his astonishment there 
soon assembled seventeen of his fellow ornithologists, some of whom 
had journeyed from other cities in order to be present. While it 
was a pleasure for the latter to pay a tribute to the man, it was:a 
further pleasure to have him write, upon returning home, with his 
characteristic thoughtfulness and sincerity, “I appreciate more 
than I can express in words your great kindness in going to Wash- 
ington on the 20th to be present at the festivities. It was awfully 
nice of you to leave your office for such an occasion.” 

Another opportunity to pay a deserved tribute to Mr. Sage oc- 
curred after the San Francisco meeting in 1915, when in closing the 
minutes of the Council for the previous meeting he modestly stated 
that with that session the secretary had completed 25 years of 
continuous service. While nothing was said at the time, those 
present agreed that something should be done to commemorate 
this service, and it was finally decided to have each Fellow and Re- 
tired Fellow of the Union write him a short note of congrtaulation 


on uniform sheets provided for the purpose and to have the whole © 


set of letters bound up with an appropriate title page designed by 
Mr. Fuertes. This was done, the last of the fifty-two letters coming 
in from McGregor in the Philippines in time to have the book 
ready for shipment by Christmas. 
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The recipient had evidently never given his statement of service 
another thought, nor had he been aware that anyone else had done 
so. Such service seemed to him simply a matter of course and 
his note of December 26, 1915, leaves no doubt but that the action 
of the Union was completely and characteristically unexpected. 
“Words fail me to express my feeling of gratitude for your cordial 
letter transmitting the beautifully gotten-up album containing 
messages from all the Fellows of the A.O.U. I never was more sur- 
prised in my life and am sure that I do not deserve such a tribute.” 

Never overly robust, Mr. Sage, by careful dieting and regular 
exercise, was nevertheless always able to enjoy rather strenuous 
outdoor tramping and camp life, although there were times when 
he had to forego his trip to the Maine woods, and letters in which 
he complained of the difficulty of shaking off colds and other ail- 
ments. Once, too, he writes: “The doctor says I must take life 
easier and I am planning to give up several outside interests and 
devote myself entirely to banking and the robbing of birds’ nests!” 

The past summer, however, found him keen for his trip to the 
north woods and by August he was in camp at Big Lyford Pond. 
Here he experienced a painful abdominal trouble, which necessi- 
tated his removal to the Boston General Hospital. A preliminary 
operation gave him relief, and a further one was planned as soon 
as he had regained his strength. While here, Mr. Sage was de- 
lighted by visits from two of his old friends, Ruthven Deane and 
Rev. Arthur T. Gesner, who happened to be in Boston, and the 
latter has informed me that he found him in his usual cheerful 
frame of mind. He was considered out of danger and his con- 
dition improved daily until August 16, when embolism suddenly 
occurred in his chest which caused his death. 

Such is an outline of the life and activities of an exceptional 
character—a man who, while he attained the highest position of 
trust and honor in his chosen field of business activity, yet found 
time for helpful labors in religious and charitable organizations, 


' and throughout his long life constantly cultivated a deep interest 


in natural history, not only developing a systematic knowledge of 
the vertebrate animals and plants of his state but an appreciation 
and reverence for the beauty and poetry of wild nature. And in 
all these fields his earnestness of purpose brought to him rewards 
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and positions of trust commensurate with those attained in the 
business world. 

His friend Rt. Rev. Edward C. Acheson, Suffragan Bishop of 
Connecticut, writes of Mr. Sage: “the things about him that im- 
pressed me most were his kindness in thought, word, and deed, 
never an ill word about anyone, nor an unkind suggestion; his re- 
liability, never late at appointments nor absent, unless something 
unforeseen and not to be put off arose; his religious life, constant, 
and faithfu!; his quiet companionableness, not much of a talker but 
a good listener and sustainer. We trusted Mr. Sage always, and 
we took him for granted. He was a good man.” 

What more can I say of his character—devoted husband and 
father, generous and kind friend, lovable companion, tireless co- 
worker, modest and retiring, concealing behind a somewhat 
austere presence as kind a heart as ever beat. 

What a gratification it must be to such a man to round out full 
four score years of life with no cessation from his activities, no 
sacrifice of his interests, keeping in touch to the last with those 
things that he loved the best. 

And then to receive the summons, that proved to be the final 
call, in the solitude of those north woods that had always been 
sanctuary to him—a haven of rest where he could commune with 
nature, yet untouched by the hand of man. In his long career he 
got the best out of life and in generous measure made return, so 
that the world and all with whom he came in contact were the 
better that this man had lived. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIRDS OF THE BROWNSVILLE REGION, 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


BY LUDLOW GRISCOM AND MAUNSELL 8. CROSBY. 
(Concluded from p. 537.) 


152. Asioflammeus. SHort-kARED OwL.—A winter resident. Merrill 
states that during the latter part of January, 1877, a small gathering 
frequented a field near Brownsville. Pearson startled one from the marsh 
on an island near Point Isabel, November 25, 1921. Specimens in the 
Dwight Collection were taken November 25, 1908, January 13, 1910, 
and January 24, 1911. 

153. Strix varia albogilva. Texas Barrep Ow1.—Presumably a 
permanent resident of uncertain status. The only evidence of its occur- 
rence is Pearson’s record of two birds found in the woodlands bordering 
Resaca de la Palma December 17, 1921. It is a characteristic bird of 
the heavily timbered districts north of our area. 

154. Otus asio mecalli. Texas Screech Owi.—A common per- 
manent resident. 

155. Bubo virginianus pallescens. WrsterN Hornep OwL.— 
Another common permanent resident throughout our region. 

156. Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Burrowina OwL.—Probably 
&@ permanent resident. We have seen only February and March specimens 
from our region, but it is known to breed at Corpus Christi. 

157. Glaucidium phalaenoides. Frrrucinous Pyemy Ow1.—A 
common breeding species, probably a permanent resident. However, 
we have seen no specimens taken later than November 30 (1909), or earlier 
than March 12 (1897). 

158. Micropallas whitneyi idoneus. Texas Owi.—A single 
specimen collected by Armstrong five miles from Hidalgo April 5, 1889, 
is in the Sennett Collection and was recorded in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. VI, p. 
276. Ridgway (‘Birds of North and Middle America,’ Vol. VI, p. 810) has 
assigned this specimen to a new subspecies, idoneus. He also mentions 
Brownsville as a locality in which it has been collected. Salvin and 
Godman, in the ‘Biologia Centrali-Americana,’ Vol. III, p. 37, state 
that they also received two specimens from Armstrong, taken at Hidalgo. 

159. Crotophaga sulcirostris. Groove-Bittep Anr.—A local sum- 
mer resident, occurring in small colonies in the scrub. It ranges up the 
river to Lomita and was reliably reported at Hildago according to Sennett. 
This seems entirely probable as it gets as far north as Corpus Christi. 
We have seen specimens collected between April 10, 1890 and September 
19, 1912. Another taken Jan. 19, 1911 is evidence that it occasionally 
winters. Nests have been found in early June. 
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160. Geococcyx californianus. Roap-RUNNER.—A common per- 
manent resident, increasing westward. 

161. Coccyzus americanus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. 
—aA fairly common summer resident, arriving as early as April 15, 1912. 
It begins nesting almost at once, as a full clutch has been taken on April 
23. We have no fall date later than Aug. 30. 

162. Ceryle alcyon alcyon. Brvrep KinerisHer.—A permanent 
resident, but much commoner in winter than as a breeder. 

163. Ceryle americana septentrionalis. Txxas KinGrisHEerR.— 
A fairly common permanent resident, in reduced numbers in winter, 
but always present. It seems to have been largely overlooked by the 
earlier collectors. Its favorite haunts are the remoter resacas, where its 
sharp squeak, as it buzzes up stream away from the observer, is the best 
clue to its presence. 

164. Dryobates scalaris symplectus. Texas Wooppecker.—Com- 
mon permanent resident. 

165. Sphyrapicus varius varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SapsvUcKER.— 
Five previously unrecorded specimens indicate that this species is both 
a transient and winter visitant. The latest spring date is April 10, 1910. 

166. Centurus carolinus. Rep-BeLLiep Wooprrecker.—A rare 
winter straggler, collected on March 19, 1897 near Brownsville (No. 
25315 Dwight Coll.). Another specimen in the same collection was shot 
on Feb. 16, but the record of the year has been lost. Pearson identified 
one shot by R. D. Camp at El Sauz early in December, 1921. 

167. Centurus aurifrons. GoLpEN-rFRONTED 
mon permanent resident. 

168. Colaptes auratus luteus. NortTuerNn Fiicker.—A rare or 
uncommon winter visitant. We have seen six specimens taken between 
Dec. 13 (1910) and Feb. 8 (1881). We positively identified two birds on 
the Norias Ranch on Jan. 9, 1923 just after a ‘‘norther,” and Pearson 
saw one Dec. 10, 1921 on the same ranch. 

169. Colaptes cafer collaris. Rep-sHarrer Fiicker.—There is a 
single specimen in the Dwight Collection taken on Jan. 8, 1912. We 
saw one near Brownsville on Jan. 5. 

170. Antrostomus carolinensis. CHucK-wILL’s-wipow.—A common 
transient; April 7, 1910 to May 8, 1910; Aug. 20, 1908 to Oct. 1, 1911. 

171. Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. Wutp-poor-wiLLt.—A fairly 
common transient, March 18, 1890 to May 4, 1898. We have no fall 
dates, but Merrill reports it at that season. 

172. Nyctidromus albicollis merrilli. Merrm.’s Paravaur.— 
A common summer resident, the greater number arriving early in March 
and remaining until the middle of November. A few individuals, however, 
can always be found in winter. It prefers the dense chaparral along the 
resacas, 

173. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. Nicuraawx.—lIn addi- 
tion to the breeding race, Nighthawks occur in the Brownsville region 
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on migration, but too few specimens exist to determine the exact status 
of the several subspecies. A specimen collected May 4, 1889, is referred 
to the typical race by Dr. H. C. Oberholser in his monograph of the genus 
(Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 86, 1914, p. 44). Another in the Dwight 
Collection was shot on Nov. 8, 1908. 

174. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Wrstern NicHTHawKk.— 
According to the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ arrangement, this race is a common 
summer resident. Dr. Oberholser, however, refers breeding birds from 
southeastern Texas to Ch. v. aserriensis Cherrie. With ample breeding 
material at our disposal, we regard this subspecies as worthy of recognition, 
its claims to distinctness being just as good as those of the Florida Night- 
hawk. We have seen specimens taken between April 15, 1892, and Sept. 
2, 1912. If this view is adopted, henryi does not occur in our region. 

175. Chordeiles virginianus chapmani. Fiorma NicaTtHawK.— 
A specimen collected March 15, 1892 is referred by Dr. Oberholser to 
this race (loc. cit., p. 78). 

176. Chordeiles virginianus sennetti. Sennetr’s NicHTHAWK.— 
A typical example of this subspecies was collected April 25, 1889 (Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., No. 81590). 

177. Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. NicuTHawk.—A 
common summer resident, from April 18 (1889) to Sept. 7 (1911). 

178. Chaetura pelagica. Cxaimney Swirt.—A fairly common transi- 
ent according to Merrill, arriving about March 20 and returning in Sep- 
tember. We have seen specimens taken between March 23 (1880), and 
April 25 (1911). 

179. Archilochus colubris. Rusy-rHRroaTep HuMMINGBIRD.—A com- 
mon transient; March 9 (Merrill) to May 6, 1890; Aug. 30, 1912 to Dec. 7 
(Merrill). 

180. Amizilia tzacatl. Ruierrer’s vis- 
itant from the tropics; two specimens at Fort Brown, June 1876 (Merrill). 

181. Amizilia cerviniventris chalconota. HuMMING- 
BIRD.—A locally common summer resident, from March 19 (1894) to Aug. 
17 (1876). There is one winter record, a specimen in the Sanford Collection 
taken Jan. 9, 1890. 

182. Muscivora forficata. Scissor-TaILep FiycatcHer.—A common 
summer resident from March 19 (1881), to Nov. 17 (1914). Merrill reports 
a flock of at least 150 birds flying over Fort Brown. Stragglers were 
observed by Pearson near Brownsville on Dec. 18, 1921. 

183. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kincesirp.—Merrill reports this species 
as rather common during migrations. It was collected by Sennett at 
Hidalgo May 8, 1877, and May 23, 1889, and seen at Brownsville by Bent 
May 23, 1923, but it has been taken as early as April 24 at Corpus Christi. 
We have no autumn records. 

184. Tyrannus melancholichus couchi. Covcn’s Kinesrrp.— 
A common summer resident. We were surprised to find a flock of four 
on telephone wires at Brownsville on January 5, one of which we collected. 
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Single specimens were also seen on the 6th and 8th, the last one being in 
song. Smith states that its usual date of arrival is before the middle of 
March. The Dwight Collection contains birds collected January 1, 1890, 
and December 5, 1909. All other specimens and references to the species 
are between March and August. 

185. Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kinapirp.—Sennett is the 
only writer to record this species, which he first observed and collected 
at Lomita on May 7, 1878. He reports finding one or two more in the 
same locality. 

186. Pitangus sulphuratus derbianus. Dersy 
Smith describes this handsome species as a “ permanent resident in mod- 
erate numbers,” and as “rather thinly dispersed in pairs.”” We saw from 
one to six birds on four successive days in January. We have seen nu- 
merous specimens taken throughout the year. 

187. Myiarchus crinitus. Crestep Fiycatcuer.—A common tran- 
sient. Merrill did not think any remained to breed, but Smith believes 
the contrary to be true. With the exception of an apparent casual, taken 
January 24, 1911, in the Dwight Collection, the migration period appears 
to be from March 12 (1909), to May 28 (1877), and seeigesse-i 4 (1912), 
to September 30 (1911). 

188. Myiarchus magister nelsoni. Mexican CresTEep 
—This bird is called by Sennett the most abundant of the genus and, with 
the exception of Muscivora forficata, of the whole family on the lower 
Rio Grande. Specimens have been taken from March 10 (1894) to Nov. 
20 (1892). Sennett flushed a bird from its nest and six eggs on May 16. 

189. Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. AsH-THROATED FLy- 
CATCHER.—Merrill’s comment on this species is “only two specimens of 
this variety were taken.” The only other writer who mentions it is Bent, 
who reports it as “fairly common and evidently breeding in the timber 
belts along the resacas near Brownsville. 

190. Sayornis phoebe. PxHorse.—A common winter visitant from 
October 28, 1908 to March 29, 1909. 


191. Sayornis sayus. Say’s Pxorse.—Although Merrill states 


that this bird is more abundant than the preceding in winter, we failed 
to find it in 1923. Pearson, on the other hand, found it fairly common in 
1921. Smith states that it arrives during the last days of October. The 
latest date on which it has been collected is April 15, 1878, at Lomita. 

192. Nuttallornis borealis. Oxive-sipep Fiycatcuer.—A common 
transient according to Merrill and Smith. We have seen specimens 
taken from May 4 to 14 (1877), and Aug. 28 (1911). 

193. Myiochanes virens. Woop Pewrr.—Sennett found this species 
not uncommon at Lomita and probably breeding. Smith states that it 
is the prevailing type of the two Pewees and the only one to breed. The 
earliest arrival is April 2, 1909. An apparently casual bird collected 
February 2, 1897 (Dwight Collection, No .25457), another shot by Pearson 
at El Sauz Dec. 7, 1921, and he saw others. - 
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194. Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. Western Woop 
Prewre.—Reported by Merrill in August and by Smith in April. There 
are no specimens in the collections we have exammed, but Mr. Smith is 
of course thoroughly familiar with the species in life. 

195. Empidonax flaviventris. YELLOW-BELLIED FLycatTcHEeR.— 
Sennett found this species the most abundant of the small Flycatchers. 
Specimens in his and the Dwight Collections were taken between May 8, 
1878, and May 13, 1889. It undoubtedly occurs in autumn. 

196. Empidonax virescens. AcapiAN FiycatcHer.—Undoubtedly 
a regular transient. Two specimens in the Dwight Collection were 
taken May 4 and 7, 1909. 

197. Empidonax trailli alnorum. A.LpEeR 
specimens in the Dwight Collection, taken at Brownsville August 22 and 28, 
1912, have been determined by Dr. Oberholser as belonging to this sub- 
species. 

A transient for which there are very few records. Merrill reports it 
Aug. 7, 1876. Sennett collected one at Lomita May 6, 1878, and Smith 
shot birds cn Aug. 22 and 28, 1912. These have all been determined 
by Dr. H. C. Oberholser. 

198. Empidonax minimus. Least Fiycatcuer.—Probably a fairly 
common transient. Specimens in the Sennett Collection were taken May 8 
and 13, 1878. Merrill recorded it in September. Casual Feb. 7, 1880. 

199. Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus. VERMILION FLycaTcHER.— 
A common permanent resident, more numerous in summer. 

200. Camptostoma imberbe. Brarpiess Fiycatcuer.—Apparently 
a permanent resident, although we did not find it. Specimens collected 
by Sennett and Smith were taken, January 22, February 15, March 2, 
11 and 15, May 15 and 23, and July 12, at Lomita, Hidalgo and Harlingen, 

201. Otocoris alpestris giraudi. Texas Hornep Larx.—This 
subspecies is a common permanent resident of the coastal prairie. 

202. Xanthoura luxuosa glaucescens. GREEN Jay.—This beautiful 
tropical bird is a common permanent resident in the thick growth along 
the resacas at Brownsville and Lomita. Smith and Bailey found it as 
far north as the Rio Coloral, in decreasing numbers. Sets of eggs have 
been collected from April 19 to May 17. 

203. Corvus cryptoleucus. WuuitTe-Neckep Raven.—So far as we 
can find, our discovery of half a dozen of these birds flying tamely about 
at Norias Ranch on January 3 and 8, is an eastern extension of the range 
of this species. Bent also reports them from western Kent and Cameron 
Counties on May 22 and 24, 1923. Cahn’s mention of Crows on Padre 
Island may refer to this species (Condor, 1922, pp. 169-180). Also re- 
ported by DeLaubenfels during the summer of 1924. 

204. Molothrus ater ater. Cowsirp.—A common winter resident, 
from early September (Merrill) till about the first of May (Sennett) 
when it is replaced by obscurus. We saw this form on two occasions in 
January, but neither of the others. 
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205. Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarr Cowsrrp.—This is the 
resident form of the Eastern Cowbird, arriving as early as March 21, 
1880, and remaining as late as October 12, 1880. Sennett and Merrill 
found its eggs in the nests of the Hooded, Bullock’s, and Orchard Orioles, 
Vermilion Flycatcher, Redwing, Texas and Black-throated Sparrows, 
White-eye and Chat. 

206. Tangavius aeneus involucratus. Rerp-evep Cowsirp.—This 
spec:es is a permanent resident, wintering in greatly reduced numbers. 
Its eggs have been found in the nests of Bullock’s, Hooded and Orchard 
Orioles, the Blue Grosbeak and the Chat. 

207. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. BLack- 
BIRD.—Reported by Merrill as rare in winter, but known chiefly as a 
spring transient. We have seen six specimens collected between April 21 
(1910) and May 24 (1889). 

208. Agelaius phoeniceus richmondi. Vera Cruz Repwine.— 
Abundant permanent resident. 

209. Sturnella magna hoopesi. Rio Granp—E MrapowLarK.—The 
status of the Meadowlarks in our region has not been settled and the 


_ statements of the various writers seem to conflict somewhat. Both 


species are abundant, the present one being the regular breeding species. 
Smith states that it outnumbers the summering neglecta twenty to one 
and that it is even more common in winter. 

210. Sturnella neglecta. WrsterN 
not common in summer and abundant in winter (Smith). Sernett failed 
to find it during his spring visits. We have examined nearly thirty 
specimens, all taken in winter, but have seen only one hoopesi taken in 
winter. Bent did not find the Western Meadowlark during his May 
1923 trip. 

211. Icterus melanocephalus auduboni. Avupvuson’s OrI0ur.— 
Common summer resident, a few wintering. 

212. Icterus cucullatus sennetti. Sennetr’s Orrote.—The com- 
monest Oriole according to Sennett, Merrill and Singley. Collected from 
March 2 (1897) to Sept. 17 (1911). Smith states that it raises two, some- 
times three broods. 

213. Icterus spurius. OrcHarp Or1oLe.—Common summer resident, 
the earliest specimer we have seen having been collected March 26, 1877. 
Merrill reports it as being plentiful until August. 

214. Icterus galbula. Ba.timore transient visitor, 
April 23 (1890) to 27 (1909). There are no autumn specimens, but it 
should occur in September. 

215. Icterus bullocki. Buiiock’s Ortote.—Fairly common summer 
resident, arriving April 13, 1877. A nest with four fresh eggs found at 
Hidalgo May 7, 1877 (Sennett). 

216. Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s 
winter resident till May 1 (Sennett), arriving first week in October (Mer- 
rill). 
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217. Megaquiscalus major macrourus. GREAT-TAILED GRACKLE.— 
Abundant permanent resident, nesting by mid-April. 

218. Passer domesticus. Hovusr Sparrow.—Now a fairly common 
resident at Brownsville and the larger settlements, but by no means 
numerous. It was not reported by any observer prior to 1910. 

219. Astragalinus tristis tristis. Go.princu.—aAn irregular winter 
visitant, often fairly common. All specimens examined prove to belong 
to this subspecies. It has been taken between Jan. 8 (1923), and March 
19 (1890). 

220. Astragalinus psaltria psaltria. Arkansas GOLDFINCH.— 
Sennett collected one at Lomita May 1, 1877, and saw a few others. There 
are no other records. 

221. Calcarius ornatus. CHESTNUT-COLLARED LoNGspuR.—A very 
rare winter visitant for which there are only three records; Feb. 26, 1880, 
March 29, 1889, and Nov. 6, 1908. 

222. Pocecetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper SpARROW.— 
Merrill reported this species as present in spring and autumn at Browns- 
ville, but must have overlooked it in winter. It is abundant at this season 
about Corpus Christi, but rapidly decreases southward, and we did not 
see it south of Norias in January. Sennett records it as late as April 29, 
1876. The only specimen we have been able to examine belongs to the 
western subspecies. 

223. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SavaNnNnaH SpaARROW.— 
A winter visitant of uncertain status, owing to the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing the two subspecies in life. We have seen only two specimens 
of this race in the Dwight Collection, collected Nov. 18, 1908, and March 
23, 1912. Smith reports both races as common, but the series he collected 
is chiefly the western form. Bent, however, states that the prevailing 
form is the eastern, and noted it as late as the first half of May. Two 
specimens collected by Camp at El Sauz, Dec. 12, 1921, prove to be the 
eastern race. 

224. Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Werstern SavaNNAH 
Sparrow.—Abundant winter visitant from Oct. 26, 1912, to April 9, 1876. 
All but four of the specimens examined belong here. 

225. Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus. WersTeRN Grass- 
HOPPER Sparrow.—A fairly common winter visitant from Oct. 4, 1912, to 
April 19, 1878. None of the numerous specimens examined can be referred 
to the eastern race. 

226. Passerherbulus maritimus sennetti. Trxas Sxasipe Spar- 
row.—Collected by Armstrong in the marshes near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, but whether it is resident there remains to be determined. 

227. Chondestes grammacus grammacus. Lark Sparrow.— 
Either a rare transient or rare winter visitant. We have seen three speci- 
mens taken Oct. 4, 1912 and April 9, 1877. At Corpus Christi it is appar- 
ently less rare. This race winters south into Mexico, and its winter 
home is no longer a mystery. 
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228. Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. 
—A common permanent resident, abundant during migration in April 
and September. 

229. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys. WuitTe-crowNep Spar- 
row.—An abundant winter visitant from Nov. 13, 1891, to April 2, 1876. 

230. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. Sparrow.— 
Reported by Merrill as ‘‘about as common as the preceding.’’ We have 
seen only three specimens, Feb. 2 and 11, 1880, and April 10, 1878. 

231. Zonotrichia albicollis. Sparrow.—Appar- 
ently a very rare winter visitant. Merrill heard one singing at Fort 
Brown, May 11, 1877. We have seen two specimens taken Feb. 24, 1880, 
and Nov. 18, 1909. 

232. Spizella monticola ochracea. WursteRN Tree Sparrow.— 
Accidental visitant. One bird collected at Point Isabel by Smith, Oct. 28, 
1908, as recorded by him in ‘The Condor.’ This specimen is not in the 
Dwight Collection. The early date is even more remarkable than the 
southern latitude of the capture. 

233. Spizella passerina arizonae. WersterN SpaARROw.— 
The Chipping Sparrow was reported by Merrill and Sennett as occurring 
in April and May. The subspecies is in doubt, and there are no specimens 
in the Sennett Collection. Smith, however, collected one on April 22, 
1912, which is unquestionably arizonae. It will probably be found in 
winter. 

234. Spizella pallida. Cuay-coLorep Sparrow.—Reported by 
Merrill as abundant in winter, but the evidence before us would indicate 
that it is a transient only. All the specimens seen were collected between 
March 11 (1890) and April 28 (1876). Pearson, however, collected one at 
El Sauz, Dec. 12, 1921. 

235. Spizella pusilla pusilla. Fiery Sparrow.—The Field Sparrow 
is apparently a rare and irregular winter visitant. We have seen but one 
specimen, collected Feb. 26, 1880, at Lomita. 

236. Spizella pusilla aremacea. WesTerRN Sparrow.—One 
specimen, collected at Lomita, Feb. 22, 1889, has been determined by 
Dr. H. C. Oberholser as this subspecies. The tail measures 66 mm., 
but the bird is unfortunately not sexed. Another was collected at El 
Sauz, Dec. 12, 1921, by Pearson, and was identified by W. deW. Miller. 

237. Amphispiza bilineata bilineata. SpaRrRow.— 
Common permanent resident, preferring the most arid country. 

238. Peucaea botterii. Borreri’s Sparrow.—This species was 
discovered by Merrill in some abundance on a salt prairie east of Browns- 
ville, and he found a nest and four eggs on June 16, 1877. Sennett’s 
collectors sent him two specimens, collected May 24, 1889, and Aug. 25, 
1888. It has not been rediscovered by recent collectors. 

329. Peucaea cassini. Cassin’s Sparrow.—A summer resident 
according to Sennett and Merrill, arriving as early as March 19, 1880, 
and there are numerous specimens in the Sennett Collection taken in 
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June and July. Smith on the other hand records it as ‘‘arriving in numbers 
after the storm of Oct. 28, 1908,” and in a later publication (1916) mentions 
it as numerous after Feb. 16. His specimens in the Dwight Collection 
were taken in November. 

240. Melospiza melodia melodia. Sona Sparrow.—A rare and 
irregular winter visitant, recorded by Merrill in February and December. 
Smith records one captured Jan. 10, 1909. 

241. Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoin’s Sparrow.—Abundant 
winter visitant, remaining as late as May 5, 1877. We have seen no 
specimens taken before December, but it surely arrives much earlier. 

242. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—Recorded only by 
Smith who found a few birds, and collected one on Dec. 23, 1908 in the 
marshes on the Rio Grande east of Brownsville. We saw two on Jan. 10 
in the same vicinity. 

243. Arremonops rufivirgatus. Txrxas Sparrow.—Common per- 
manent resident. 

244. Oreospiza chlorura. GRrEEN-TAILED TOWHEE.—Two specimens 
collected by Sennett at Lomita on April 12 and 26, 1878. Noted near 
Harlingen on February 15 by Smith and collected by him at Brownsville 
on January 7, 1912. There are no other records. 

245. Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus. Gray-raiLep CaRDINAL.— 
A common permanent resident. 

246. Pyrrhuloxia sinuata texana. Trxas PyrravLoxia. —A per- 
manent resident, abundant during the spring migration, but not common 
in winter, when it forms small flocks. Sennett found its nests at Lomita 
on April 17, 1878. We were unable to find it in January. 

247. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rosr-Breastep GrosBEAK.—The only 
specimen available is a juvenal male collected at Lomita by Sennett May 
4, 1880. It should be a regular transient. 

248. Guiraca caerulea caerulea. Buive Grospeak.—The large 
series of specimens examined prove to be the Eastern form, an identi- 
fication in which Dr. Dwight concurs. It is a common summer resident, 
arriving as early as April 6, 1910. 

249. Passerina cyanea. INnp1co Buntina.—A fairly common transient, 
taken between March 26 and May 7, 1909. It no doubt occurs in autumn, 
but we have seen no specimen. 

— 250. Passerina versicolor versicolor. Varizp Buntinc.—A fairly 
common summer resident, a number of specimens having been taken 
between April 6 (1890) and July 22 (1880). 

251. Passerina ciris. Paintrep BuntTinc.—A common summer 
resident, taken between April 16 (1890) and July 21 (1880). 

252. Sporophila morelleti sharpei. 
Fairly common summer resident. A few winter, as the Sennett Collec- 
tion contains February and March specimens, and Smith found it at 
Harlingen from January 13 to February 28. 

253. Spiza americana. DickcisseL.—A common spring transient 
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in flocks, some remaining to breed. Specimens collected from April 19, 
1899, to September 2, 1912. 

254. Calamospiza melanocorys. Lark Buntinc.—Merrill reports 
this species as rather common in winter, but perhaps it is irregular, as we 
did not find it in January. Specimens from our region were collected 
November 23, 1908, January 27, 1909, February 2, 1880, and April 3, 
1878. 

255. Piranga ludoviciana. Western TaNAGER.—Two specimens in 
the Dwight Collection were taken at Brownsville on January 7 and 14, 
1911. Another was shot Dec. 12, 1911, and the species was noted up to 
March in 1911, by Mr. Smith, who regarded it as a rare winter visitant 
(See ‘Auk,’ 1912, p. 255). 

256. Piranga rubra rubra. Summer TaNaGeR.—A common summer 
resident from March 10 (1880) to August 23 (1880). A specimen collected 
by the U. 8. Boundary Survey on February 11 (Baird). 

257. Piranga rubra cooperi. Cooprrr’s Tanacer.—Specimen No. 
28635 in the Dwight Collection, taken at Brownsville, February 22, 1910, 
is referred to this form by Dr. Dwight. Its occurrence is purely accidental. 

258. Progne subis subis. Purrpte Martrin.—A common summer 
resident about the towns, arriving as early as Jan. 20 (Merrill). 

259. Progne chalybea. Gray-BREASTED Martin.—A single female 
collected at Hidalgo May 18, 1889, and correctly identified by Mr. W. 
deW. Miller (‘Auk,’ 1906, p. 226). Its status in the United States remains 
to be definitely determined. 

260. Petrochelidon lunifrons tachina. Lxsser Curr SwaLLow.— 
A common summer resident, particularly along the Rio Grande River 
above Brownsville. Arrives April 11, 1889, and remains until the end of 
August (Merrill). Typical lunifrons undoubtedly occurs on migration 
but we have seen no spcimens. 

261. Hirundo erytbvogastra. Barn SwaLttow.—A regular transient, 
in spring as early as April 12 (Merrill), in autumn from Aug. 9 (Merrill) 
to Oct. 17, 1908. 

262. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree SwaLLtow.—A common transient, 
irregularly present in winter, and remaining in spring until about April 1. 

263. Riparia riparia. Swattow.—A regular transient. The 
latest spring date is May 3, 1878. 

264. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. RovuGcH-wincep SwaLLow.—Col- 
lected in our area only by Smith, who has captured specimens from March 
22 (1913) to April 15 (1911). It is presumably a regular transient, and 
might be found nesting. 

265. Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwinc.—A common transi- 
ent, usually present in winter as well. Remains as late as May 24, 1912. 

266. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Micrant winter 
visitant of uncertain status. There are six specimens in the Dwight 
Collection, determined as this subspecies by Dr. Dwight, taken from Oct. 5 
(1911) to Jan. 7 (1909). 
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267. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. 
A permanent resident, abundant in winter, relatively scarce in summer. 
268. Vireosylva olivacea. Vireo.—A common transient: 
April 14 (1909) to May 13 (1877); Sept. 19 (1912), to Sept. 30 (1911). 
269. Vireosylva flavoviridis. Vireo.—A tropical 
species of accidental occurrence; one collected by Merrill Aug. 23, 1877, 
at Fort Brown. 
270. Vireosylva gilva gilva. Warsiinc Vireo.—Only detected 
once; collected by Merrill Oct. 2, 1877. Perhaps a regular transient. 
271. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. Sotrrary Vireo.—An uncom- 
mon winter visitant from Nov. 30 (1908) to April 30 (1878). Merrill re- 
ports one on the astonishing date of Aug. 23, 1877. 
272 Vireo griseus griseus. Wuitre-rYep Vireo.—Perhaps a regular 
winter visitant. We have seen six specimens of the typical form collected 
between Sept. 19 (1912) and March 11 (1880). 
273. Vireo griseus micrus. Vireo.—Common 
permanent resident, singing throughout the winter. 
274. Vireo belli belli. Brt1i’s Virzo.—Reported in our region only 
by Merrill and Singley. The specimens recorded by Sennett prove to t 
be the preceding species. Bell’s Vireo, however, should certainly occur 
as a transient. 
275. Mniotilta varia. Buack anp Waite Warsier.—A fairly 
common winter visitant, especially evident, during the migrations. Speci- 
mens taken from November 17 (1909) to May 7 (1909). 
276. Protonotaria citrea. WarBLER.—While this 
species is probably a regular migrant, we have found only one record of 
Hi it, a specimen taken at Lomita by Frazar on March 26, 1880. 
277. Vermivora pinus. Buive-wincep Warsier.—Although no 
doubt a regular transient, we have found only two records of this species, 
one taken at Hidalgo by Merrill in May, and another collected April 10, 
1890, at Brownsville. 

278. Vermivora chrysoptera. GoLDEN-wINGED WarBLER.—The 
only writer recording this species is Merrill, who states that he took several 
specimens in the spring. 

279. Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla. Nasavittes WarBLEeR.— 
A fairly common winter resident. We found three in one day along a 
resaca during which time we saw about ten Orange-crowned Warblers. 
It has been collected from November 2 (1909) to May 8 (1877). 

280. Vermivora rubricapilla gutturalis. CaLaveras WARBLER.— 
There are four specimens of this western subspecies in the Dwight Collec- 
tion and five of the former, all taken by Smith, so the two forms may 
perhaps occur in nearly equal numbers. These were taken February 22, 
1910, March 31, 1909, and April 2 and 27, 1909. 

281. Vermivora celata celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER.—A 
common winter visitant, taken between October 28 (1908) and March 29 
(1877 and 1911). Several specimens approach lutescens, but none examined 
are absolutely typical. 
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282. Vermivora peregrina. TENNESSEE WarBLER.—Probably a 
regular transient and rare winter visitant. We find only three specimens; 
April 26 and May 1, 1878 (Sennett) and January 9, 1910 (Smith). 

283. Compsothlypis americana usneae. NorTHERN PaRULA 
WarsLer.—Probably a common transient, but mentioned by few. Sen- 
nett caught one on a boat off Point Isabel on March 20, 1877. Two other 
specimens in his collection were taken May 4, 1891, and April 29, 1890. 
These birds have been referred by Mr. W. deW. Miller to the Mississippi 
Valley race ramalinae, which is not recognized in the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List.’ 

284. Compsothlypis pitiayumi nigrilora. Sennetr’s WARBLER.— 
NETT’s WARBLER.—Brownsville is the type locality of this form which is 
& common summer resident, taken from February 26 (1880) to September 
17 (1911). A single specimen was collected at Brownsville on December 
28, 1910. 

285. Dendroica aestiva aestiva. Yrettow WarBLer.—A common 
transient. Specimens examined were collected from April 14 (1909) to 
May 14 (1910); and from Aug. 22 to 30, 1912. There is no evidence that 
any form of this species breeds. There is an interesting complication 
here with the subspecies ineditus Phillips, described from 14 specimens 
taken in the fall migration at Matamoros just across the river from Browns- 
ville, and which were naturally presumed to represent a breeding race 
(see ‘The Auk,’ 1911, p. 85), whose range included the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. Specimens before us both from Texas and Matamoros taken 
in migration are unquestionably typical aestiva and cannot be referred to 
ineditus for a moment. These two points might be taken to indicate 
that ineditus is a synonym of aestira, but we do not believe it. The fact 
remains that the full description indicates a perfectly distinct subspecies, 
which could not be confused with typical aestiva. Secondly, its characters, 
roughly speaking, intermediate between dugesi and sonorana, are in accord 
with its general geographic position. We venture the guess, therefore, 
that ineditus is a perfectly valid race, and that its probable breeding 
area is in the more mountainous country further west. Like numerous 
other forms, recorded in this paper, it might migrate east and southeast 
in fall, at least occasionally. While there is, of course, the possibility 
that it might breed at Matamoros and not in Texas three miles away, 
this seems highly improbable. We are familiar with both places and 
ecologically they are identical. Nor does the distribution of any other 
species confirm this supposition. In accordance with this view, ineditus 
should certainly be detected in our region. 

286. Dendroica aestiva sonorana. Sonora YELLOW WARBLER.— 
Casual on migration, specimen collected by Smith, Sept. 16, 1912, now in 
Dwight Collection. It cannot be referred to the recently described ineditus. 

287. Dendroica aestiva rubiginosa. ALaska YELLOW WaARBLER.— 
Presumably casual on migration and in winter. Specimens in the Dwight 
Collection were collected May 8, 1910, Sept. 16, 1912, Dec. 14, 1908, and 
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Jan. 5, 1911. They cannot be referred to the recently described New- 
foundland amnicola. 

288. Dendroica coronata. Myrrixe Warsier.—This and the next 
species are equally abundant in winter, according to Smith. Sennett 
saw it up to about April 15, but we have found no autumn arrival date. 

289. Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Avpvuson’s Warsier.—In 
spite of its reported abundance, we have only seen one specimen, in the 
Dwight Collection, taken at Brownsville on March 12, 1909. 

290. Dendroica magnolia. WarsBLeR.—A regular transi- 
ent. We have seen specimens taken from April 3 (1890) to May 17 (1878) 
and from October 7 (1912) to October 29 (1888). 

291. Dendroica cerulea. CrRvULEAN WaARBLER.—Probably a regular 
transient, but we have found only one specimen, in the Sennett Collection, 
taken at Brownsville on April 14, 1890. 

292. Dendroica pensylvanica. CHrsTNUT-sIDED WARBLER.—A regu- 
lar transient. We have seen specimens taken between April 4 (1892) and 
May 13 (1878), but it undoubtedly occurs in autumn as well. 

293. Dendroica castanea. Bay-BrREasTED WARBLER.—Merrill found 
this species not rare during the spring migration. Four specimens in the 
Dwight Collection were taken on May 4 and 7, 1909. It will no doubt 
be found during the autumn migration. 

294. Dendroica fusca. BLAcKBURNIAN WARBLER.—A regular transi- 
ent, taken from April 3 (1890) to May 7 (1909) (seen along Petranilla Creek 
by Mrs. Bailey on May 11), and on October 2, 1912. 

295. Dendroica dominica albilora. Sycamore WarBLer.—Merrill 
states that this is one of the first migrants to return in autumn, which 
conclusion is borne out by a specimen taken at Brownsville, August 27, 
1912. A few winter. The latest spring specimen was taken March 26, 
1877. 

An annotation to Dresser’s paper by A. L. Heermann states that the 
latter observed several about Brownsville in December, 1862. 

296. Dendroica virens. BLAcK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—A 
common transient from March 6 (1909) to May 12 (1909). The only 
autumn specimen was taken October 29, 1908. A casual winter bird 
collected January 27, 1911, at Brownsville. 

297. Dendroica vigorsi. Pines Warsier.—A single specimen, in 
the Dwight Collection, taken February 11, 1911. 

298. Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracensis. NorTHeRN WaTER 
TurvusH.—Reported as a common transient by Sennett and Merrill. 
The former collected a number on May 7, 1878. 

299. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. GrRINNELL’s WaTER 
Turvusu.—-This western subspecies is also a regular transient. We have 
seen specimens collected May 23, 1889, at Hidalgo and from October 
2 to 7, 1912, at Brownsville. 

300. Seiurus motacilla. Lovistana Water Turusu.—A regular 
transient. Specimens have been taken between March 15 and 22, 1912, 
and August 25 and 26, 1880. 
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301. Oporornis philadelphia. Movurnine Warsier.—A fairly 
common transient. Specimens have been taken from May 4 (1909) to May 
13 (1878) and from August 28 (1912) to September 12 (1911). 

302. Geothlypis trichas trichas. MaryLanp YELLOW-THROAT.—A 
common winter visitant. One form or another breeds, but we have found 
no specimens collected during the breeding season to determine which it is. 

303. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. WrsterN YELLOW-THROAT.— 
A common winter visitant between November 30 (1911) and April 19 (1890). 

304. Chamaethlypis poliocephala. Rio Granpg YELLOW-THROAT.— 
A rare and little known summer resident, first found in the United States 
on June 8, 1890. 

305. Icteria virens virens. YxrLLOw-BREASTED CHAT.—A common 
summer resident from March 17 (1912) to August 26 (1912). A number of 
specimens approach longicauda in characters, and might be referred to 
either race with equal propriety. 

306. Wilsonia citrina. Hoopmp Warsier.—A single specimen in 
the Dwight Collection, taken at Brownsville, April 2, 1909. Merrill took 
several in April, 1876. 

307. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. Witson’s Warsier.—A regular tran- 
sient, though not yet collected in autumn. Dates are from April 26 (1878) 
to May 11 (1889). Casual in winter, a specimen collected Feb. 11, 1911. 

308. Wilsonia pusilla pileolata. WarsieR.—A single 
specimen of Wilsonia pusilla in the Dwight Collection (No. 28743), taken 
at Brownsville April 27, 1909, is distinctly referable to this form. 

309. Wilsonia canadensis. Canapa Warsier.—A late spring and 
early autumn transient. Specimens taken between May 2 and 12, 1909, 
and on August 28, 1912. 

310. Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrart.—<A regular transient. Speci- 
mens taken between latter part of April (Merrill) and May 9, 1878, and 
from August 31 (1912) to October 24 (1908). Mrs. Bailey saw one on 
Petranilla Creek. 

311. Anthus rufescens. Pirrr.—Abundant winter visitant in flocks, 
October to March (Merrill). 

312. Anthus spraguei. Spracur’s Pirrr.—Common winter visitant, 
usually in pairs, taken between November 8 (1908) and March 12 (1881). 
So far as our observations went, the two species do not mix. 

313. Oreoscoptes montanus. Sacre THrasHer.—Very rare winter 
visitant. Two specimens taken at Lomita, January 31 and February 13, 
1880. Another found by Pearson at Nopal Ranch Dec. 11, 1921. We 
collected one between Brownsville and Point Isabel on January 4, 1923. 

314. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western 
Abundant permanent resident. 

315. Dumetella carolinensis. CaTsirp.—A regular transient, a few 
wintering. Taken as late as May 4, 1909. 

316. Toxostoma longirostre sennetti. Sennett’s THRAsHER.— 
Abundant permanent resident, rearing two broods. 
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317. Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre. CuURVE-BILLED THRASHER. 
—Common permanent resident in arid country. 

318. Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi. Cactus Wren.—A per- 
manent resident, common at Hidalgo and Lomita, local or uncommon 
near Brownsville. 

319. Thryothorus ludovicianus Jomitensis. Lomita Wren.— 
Common permanent resident. 

320. Thryomanes bewicki cryptus. Texas Wren.—Common 
permanent resident. 

321. Troglodytes aedon aedon. Hovusr Wren.—Only one specimen 
definitely of this subspecies, collected Feb. 12, 1909. 

322. Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Western House Wren.— 
Some form of House Wren is a fairly common winter visitant. Most 
of the specimens examined belong to parkmani. They were collected 
between Oct. 1 (1912) and March 17 (1880). 

323. Telmatodytes palustris iliacus. Pratrm Marsh Wren.—A 
regular winter visitant as far south as Corpus Christi, but little known in 
our region. Merrill obtained one on Dec. 16, 1876. We saw three on Jan. 
10, 1923 in the marshes near Point Isabel. 

324. Baeolophus atricristatus atricristatus. Buack-crestep Tit- 
MOUSE.—Common permanent resident. 

325. Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps. Vrrpin.—A permanent resident, 
common westward at Lomita and Hidalgo. 

326. Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crowNep KINGLET.— 
Common winter visitant, remaining as late as May 13, 1878. 

327. Polioptila caerulea caerulea. Buvure-cray GNATCATCHER.— 
Common permanent resident, abundant during migration, especially in 
late March. 

328. Hylocichla fuscescens fuscescens. VrrRy.—Casual in winter, 
specimen collected Jan. 1, 1877. Probably a regular transient, but reported 
only by Mrs. Bailey in early May, 1900, near El Sauz. 

329. Hylocichla aliciae aliciae. THrusu.—Only one 
record, May 5, 1910, but probably a regular transient. 

330. Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermit Tarusa.—aAn irregular 
winter visitant. We have seen but four specimens taken Feb. 5, 1880, 
March 10, 1880, Jan. 23, 1910, and Jan. 8, 1912. 

331. Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis. Sierra Hermit Turvse.— 
Five specimens must be referred to this subspecies, which would seem 
to have a rather surprising migration route. Our determination is con- 
firmed, however, by the capture of this bird in Western Texas and Tamau- 
lipas. Extreme dates are Oct. 29, 1908, and March 29, 1909. 

332. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin.—Irregular 
winter visitant, often common. We have seen but four specimens, which 
are all of this subspecies. 

333. Sialia sialis sialis. Buvesirp.—Usually an uncommon winter 
visitant, sometimes common after severe “‘northers,” no record of arrival 
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earlier than Nov. 27, 1911. Merrill records two pairs seen in May, 1876, 
which were undoubtedly breeding. Sennett collected a pair May 3, 1877, 
near Hidalgo, which he believed were breeding, and Bent found a nest 
with broken eggs, taken near Brownsville, in the collection of R. D. 
Camp. Breeding birds from Tamaulipas and southern Texas have been 
described as Sialia sialis episcopus Oberholser. The two Sennett speci- 
mens mentioned above confirm the characters ascribed to it. 


List. 


The following list contains species of which a specimen has never 
been secured in the region, certain records regarded as doubtful or 
erroneous, and a few cases where reidentification would seem to be 
desirable. 


Sterna dougalli. Rosratre Tern.—On Jan. 4, 1923, we were studying 
the numerous waterfowl of a small lagoon near Baya Grande. Ducks, 
Pelicans, Geese, Cormorants, Herons, and Shore-birds of many species 
were in every direction, and hovering over the water were Gull-billed, 
Caspian and Forster’s Terns. We took up a position near an abandoned 
railroad trestle across a narrow neck of the lagoon, where there was a 
shelter of thick bushes. The Terns were constantly flying across the neck 
within 100 feet of us. One single bird flying by was immediately recognized 
as an adult Roseate Tern. The long outer tail-feathers, the graceful 
flight, the pure white underparts and the black bill were noticeable with 
the naked eye. In addition, the characteristic note, a harsh “‘cack,” was 
heard several times. Both of us were thoroughly familiar in life with this 
species and recognized it immediately. Unfortunately it was too near 
most of the time to collect, and at the proper distance would have fallen 
into deep water, where it could not have been retrieved. While this 
species has never been recorded from southern Texas, its occurrence there 
is by no means remarkable, as it has been taken in winter on the coast of 
British Honduras. 

Sterna fuscata. Soory Tern.—The Sooty Tern was found nesting 
commonly by Sennett near Corpus Christi, and must have occurred in 
our area at least on migration. It seems to have disappeared completely, 
as it is not reported by any subsequent observer, but there are specimens 
in the Sanford Collection taken by Armstrong in ‘‘Nueces County” in 
1913. A specimen taken Sept. 20, 1889, on Padre Island is not definitely 
known to have been captured in our area. 

Anas rubripes. Biacx Ducx.—The Black Duck has never been re- 
corded further south than Corpus Christi. On Jan. 4, 1920, we saw a 
flock of seven in excellent light just out of shot-gun range, sitting on the 
water in some grass. The dark color, the streaked throat, and the absence 
of white in the wing, eliminated the Mallard and the Mottled Duck at a 
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glance. As they flew away, two drakes obviously had yellow bills and 
bright red legs. 

Guara rubra. Scarier Isis.—Dresser was ‘assured by friends” 
that this species was found in a lagoon near Brownsville during the winter. 

Tympanuchus americanus attwateri. Arrwater’s 
Cuicxen.—Reported by Merrill as occasionally seen on the prairies about 
Miradores ranch, thirty miles north of Fort Brown, according to infor- 
mation supplied by a “‘person familiar with the bird.” 

Buteo borealis harlani. Haruan’s Hawx.—One observed by Merrill 
in November, 1876, but not secured. 

Conuropsis carolinensis. Carouina Paroqguet.—A specimen in 
the Dwight Collection labelled “Brownsville” is not regarded by Dr. 
Dwight as authentically labelled. 

Trogon ambiguus. Trocon.—Mr. Ridgway 
cords this Trogon from Fort Brown, citing a footnote on the introductory 
page of Merrill’s paper, published in 1878 (‘Birds of N. and Mid. America,’ 
V, p. 771). This footnote actually states, however, that two specimens 
were shot, one at Ringgold Barracks and one at Las Cuevas a few miles 
below. Ringgold Barracks is now known as Rio Grande City. It is two 
hundred miles up the Rio Grande from Brownsville, and nearly one 
hundred miles above Hidalgo, and consequently far outside our limits, 
The record of Fort Brown is therefore erroneous. 

Phloeotomus pileatus subsp. 
by Merrill as seen once near Santa Maria in late May, 1876. 

Junco hyemalis subsp. Junco.—Pearson records three Juncos which 
appeared in the yard of the ranch house at Norias, Dec. 9, 1921. They 
remained for some time. The genus has never been collected so far south 
in eastern Texas. 

Piranga erythromelas. ScartetT Tanacer.—Seen by Singley at 
Hidalgo, May 8, 1887. It should occur regularly on migration. 

Dendroica striata. Buackpott Warsier.—Merrill writes that he 
took a single specimen in August. This species would be purely casual, 
and the record should be confirmed. It has not been quoted by Cooke 
in his exhaustive study of the migrations of this species. 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Buivesirp.—‘‘Abundant throughout 
the whole of southern Texas,” (Dresser, 1866). We have seen no speci- 
mens taken south of Corpus Christi, and even at San Antonio this species 
is rare. 


_ Last oF THE Principat PAPERS ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE 
BROWNSVILLE REGION. 


1859. Baird, Spencer F. United States and Mexican Boundary Survey, 
Department of the Interior, III, part 2, Zoology of the Boundary; 
Birds. 
The survey was commenced late in 1854. 
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1865-1866. Dresser, H. E. Notes on the Birds of Southern Texas. 
Ibis, II series, I, pp. 312-330; 466-495: 1], pp. 23-46. 
Made his headquarters at Matamoras, Mexico, from June 
26, 1863 until the first week in September. . 
1878. Merrill, James C. Notes on the Ornithology of Southern Texas. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., I, pp. 118-173. 
An excellent, annotated list of 252 species, based on continuous 
residence at Brownsville over several years. 
1878. Sennett, George B. Notes on the Ornithology of the Lower Rio 
Grande of Texas. Bull. U. 8. Geol. Survey, IV, No. 1, pp. 1-66. 
Results of a two months’ trip (March 20-May 20, 1877) 
chiefly after nesting species. Excellent and detailed notes. 
1879. Sennett, George B. Further Notes on the Ornithology of the 
Lower Rio Grande of Texas. Bull. U. 8. Geol. Survey, V, 
No. 3, pp. 371-440. 
Additional notes, based on a three months’ trip in the spring 
of 1878, on 168 species. 
1887-1895. Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, I-XXVII. 
Lists specimens from Brownsville originally in the Salvin 
and Godman Collection. 
1893. Singley, J. A. List of Birds Observed at Corpus Christi and 
on the Lower Rio Grande. Geological Survey of Texas, Fourth 
Annual Report. 1892. part 2, pp. 364-375. 
Comparatively few statements apply definitely to our region. 
1901-1919. Ridgway, Robert. The Birds of North and Middle America. 
Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 50, I-VIII. 
1910. Smith, Austin Paul. Miscellaneous Bird Notes from the Lower 
Rio Grande. Condor, XII, pp. 93-103. 
Brief notes on numerous species of land-birds, based on con- 
tinuous residence of more than a year. 
1916. Bailey, Florence Merriam. Meeting Spring Half Way. Condor, 
XVIII, pp. 183-190; 214-219. 
Popular account of a wagon trip from Corpus Christi to 
Brownsville, April 24 to mid-May, 1900. 
1921. Pearson, T. Gilbert. Notes on the Bird Life of Southeastern 
Texas. ‘Auk,’ XXXVIII, No. 4, pp. 513-523. 
Observations made in early June, 1920. 
1922. Pemberton, J. R. The Reddish Egrets of Cameron County, 
Texas. Condor, XXIV, No. 1, pp. 3-12. 
Based on a visit during May 1921. Mentions other birds 
breeding on Green Island. 
1922, Pemberton, J. R. A Large Tern Colony in Texas. Condor, 
XXIV, No. 2, pp. 37-48. 
1923. Bent, A. C. Birds Observed in Southeastern Texas in May, 
1923. Wilson Bulletin, XXXVI, No. 1, pp. 1-20. 
In our region from May 22 to 28. 
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1924. Pearson, T. Gilbert. Notes on the Winter Bird Life of South- 


eastern Texas. Abstract of the Proceedings of the Linnaean 
Society of New York. Nos. 33-36, pp. 113-126. 


Observations made between November 23 and December 25, 
1921. 


1924. De Laubenfels, M. W. Summer Birds of Brownsville, Texas. 
Wilson Bulletin, XXXVI, No. 4, pp. 161-175. 


Brief notes on 95 species observed over an indeterminate 
period after June 25, 1924. 


Also numerous general notes by various authors in the ‘Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club,’ ‘Auk’ and ‘Condor.’ 


American Museum Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE ORNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE MUSEO 
NACIONAL, BUENOS AIRES ITS ORIGIN, 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY ROBERTO DABBENE. 
(TRANSLATED BY T. 8. PALMER). 


Tue ornithological collection of the National Museum of Natural 
History in Buenos Aires began with the foundation of the institution 
in 1823. Four years later, according to an inventory of the objects 
in the Museum at that time,' it contained a collection of 150 
birds. A few years later another accession purchased in France 
included 33 Raptores, 24 Gallinae, 50 Waders, 41 Palmipedes, 
27 Scansores, and 84 Passeres. From this time on for many 
years the collection seems to have remained stationary with the 
exception of small donations made from time to time which 
consisted of isolated specimens of common species indigenous 
and exotic, generally without data, in bad condition, and conse- 
quently without scientific value. According to data found in the 
archives of the Museum, another inventory made on March 23, 
1854, by those in charge, Sr. Santiago Torres and Dr. Miguel 
Garcia Fernandez, showed that the ornithological collection then 
comprised 445 mounted birds, 36 eggs and 3 nests. 

In 1862, when Dr. Herman Burmeister was made Director of the 
Museum, the institution received a greater impulse for progress and 
took on a character really scientific. This savant should therefore 
be considered the real founder of the collection now in the Museum, 
and particularly of the collection of birds in which he always 
took a special interest. The work of Dr. Burmeister as an ornithol- 
ogist is well known to all who have been interested in the birds of 
South America and especially of the Argentine Republic. Several 
years prior to the time that he undertook the directorship of the 
Museum, he devoted himself to the study of Argentine birds, 
publishing descriptions of many new species and a list of those 


1 Published in ‘La Cronica politica de Buenos Aires,’ No. 36, June 9, 1827. 
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known from the Republic. The types of nearly all these new species 
may be found today in the Museum of Halle, Germany. 

From the time he entered the Museum he began to organize 
the ornithological collection systematically, to identify the speci- 
mens then existing, and to increase them with the limited means 
available by sending out collectors on expeditions through the 
Province of Buenos Aires with the object of bringing together the 
greatest possible number of the birds of the La Plata region. 
Meanwhile he undertook exchanges of duplicates with other 
museums in Europe and the United States. In this way he was 
able to obtain from the Smithsonian Institution a beautiful col- 
lection of about 650 specimens of North American birds from 
the Museum of Geneva some of the showy plume birds, from the 
Malay Archipelago, and from the Museum of the University of 
Greifswald, Germany, several series of European birds, these last 
in large part mounted and ready to be placed on exhibition. 

Little by little small collections of native and foreign birds were 
acquired among which was one of humming birds from Deyrelle 
in Paris, another of the birds of Chubut, Patagonia, from the 
English collector Henry Durnford, and others from Frederico 
Schulz collected in the northern and central regions of the territory. 
Lastly, through the assistance of the National Government, was 
acquired a beautiful collection of birds of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
Bolivia, made by San Martin, comprising more than 300 specimens. 

A little later he undertook to broaden the field of personal 
expeditions sent out from the Museum to the most remote regions 
of the country to make collections, and in some cases utilized for 
the purpose expeditions which the Government made for other 
objects. In this way some collections of birds were obtained from 
Patagonia and other provinces of the Republic. Among these 
may be mentioned one made by Frederico Schulz of the birds of 
the Rio Guayquiraro region in the Provinces of Entre Rios 
and Corrientes, a list of which has been published in ‘El Periodico 
Zoologico Argentino,’ by Dr. Adolfo Deering of the University of 
Cérdoba. 

All the specimens of birds obtained during these expeditions 
were mounted, and, after having been identified by Dr. Burmeister, 
were placed on exhibition in the halls of the Museum. Gradually 
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the ornithological collection was increased, and in 1892 at Bur- 
meister’s death the specimens numbered more than 3500, well 
classified and systematically arranged. Although this record may 
appear somewhat modest for the 30 years in which Dr. Burmeister 
held the directorship of the Museum, it should be remembered 
that the institution had very small resources, and the entire person- 
nel included only the Director, an assistant and two preparators 
who were occupied at the same time with other groups and 
especially with the palaeontological collections. 

Dr. Burmeister also succeeded in arranging matters so that 
remains of some extinct birds were represented in the Museum 
and with this object in view made an exchange with the British 
Museum and secured a nearly complete skeleton of Syornis casua- 
rina (Owen) from New Zealand, and parts of the skeletons of 
species of Pachyornis and the gigantic Dinornis. 

Following Dr. Burmeister, Dr. Carlos Berg succeeded to the 
directorship of the Museum and continued to maintain the prestige 
of the institution, following up the work undertaken by his illustri- 
ous predecessor. After introducing improvements in the interior 
of the old building restored in the best possible manner, he busied 
himself with the exhibition of the collections, ordered the con- 
struction of more suitable cabinets and glass exhibition cases 
and undertook to increase the scientific material, especially the 
part relating to biology. Although his specialty was entomology 
he gave much attention to fishes and reptiles and at the same 
time took great interest in birds. He undertook to bring together 
collections of eggs and nests and exhibited in glass cases some of 
the principal species of each family of birds native to the Argentine 
Republic, preserving the duplicates in cases for comparison to 
show the changes which light produces in the colors of the shell. 

He occupied himself also with the labels of the specimens on 
exhibition some of which had deteriorated through age and re- 
placed them with others which were more appropriate, added 
the corresponding common names to the scientific names, and 
improved the opportunity of bringing the latter down to date 
in accordance with modern nomenclature. This great work was 
done with meticulous care, Dr. Berg revising each label before 
replacing the specimen on exhibition and undertaking with the 
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greatest solicitude to preserve the old labels written in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Burmeister, which were not removed and can 
always be found on the backs of the pedestals. 

Heretofore all specimens of birds which entered the Museum 
were mounted so as to be placed on exhibition, but Dr. Berg 
realized the necessity of also making a collection of skins for study. 
With this end in view he sent preparators to collect in different 
regions of the Republic and secured other specimens from special 
collectors who began to devote themselves to this kind of work. 
Up to this time with the exception of some naturalists and foreign 
collectors like Durnford, White, Withington, Barrows, Gibson 
and others who generally sent their collections to the respective 
museums in their own countries there were no persons who devoted 
themselves to studying and collecting skins, nests and eggs of birds 
for scientific purposes. It was Dr. Berg who succeeded, through 
his advice, in interesting several young men who frequented 
the Museum. One of the first of these collectors was Luis Dinelli 
who made one of the most extended collections and brought 
together a large number of skins of Argentine birds. Santiago 
Venturi was another careful observer of the habits of birds and 
an active collector of nests and eggs. To these were added later, 
others like Julius Koslowsky who made large collections of birds 
in Chubut; Emilio Budin and Wm. Gerling who worked in the 
northeast of the Republic; and later the brothers Manuel and 
Demetrio Rodriguez who brought together large collections from 
the Andean region on the north, from Misiones, the Chaco and the 
Province of Buenos Aires; Juan Mogensen who collected in the 
northern part of the territory, in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego; 
and finally Pablo Girard who collected in the provinces of Tucu- 
m4n, Salta and Santiago del Estero. Unfortunately, a large part 
of these collections were acquired by, and passed into the possession 
of, European museums, especially the British Museum and the 
Tring Museum. 

Among the most important collections of skins acquired by the 
Museum during the directorship of Dr. Berg may be mentioned 
one of nearly 350 specimens representing 118 species made by 
Dr. Felipe Silvestris, chief of the zoological section of the Museum, 
during a trip to the provinces of Salta and Tucumdn in the year 
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1898, and another of birds from the Province of Buenos Aires 
brought together by the collector Luis Dinelli. Thus was begun 
the formation of the present study collection of skins which now 
includes numerous specimens of birds from all parts of the Argen- 
tine territory. Dr. Berg acquired also a part of the collection of 
nests and eggs made with great care by Venturi just mentioned. 
Another large part of this same collection was acquired by the 
Tring Museum and has been described by Messrs. Hartert and 
Venturi in Vol. XVI of the ‘ Novitates Zoologicae,’ 1909. 

It was during the last two years in which the Museum was 
under the direction of Dr. Carlos Berg, and more exactly in 1900, 
that the writer of these notes became associated with the personnel 
of the institution. Almost immediately he undertook a trip to 
the Territory of Misiones and in the following year another to 
Tierra del Fuego. From both of these trips he brought back 
collections of birds, the first which had reached the Museum from 
these distant sections of the country. 

In the meantime I began to review the skins in the collections 
of Argentine birds already in the Museum which had not been 
studied and which were very numerous. Briefly, the number of 
species recorded in Sclater and Hudson’s ‘ Argentine Ornithology,’ 
1888-89 only totals 434, but after the expeditions of Dr. Alfredo 
Berelli of the Museum of Turin, and G. A. Baer to the northeastern 
regions of the Republic, and of S. Venturi to the Chaco, between 
1892 and 1903, many species new to science were described and 
many others were recorded for the first time in the limits of the 
Argentine Republic. The descriptions of new species and the 
lists of birds, collected by the naturalists above mentioned, were 
published in various journals of this country and Europe, such 
as the ‘Anales del Museo de Buenos Aires,’ 1902; ‘Bollettino 
Musei Torino,’ 1896-97; ‘Ornis,’ 1904, etc. It was therefore 
necessary for me to compile as complete a list as possible of all 
the species recorded from Argentina, a work which was finished 
in 1910 and which has been published in the ‘ Anales of the Museo 
Nacional,’ under the title ‘Systematic and Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Birds of the Argentine Republic.’ Unfortunately, the 
material which I had at my disposal at this time was not very 
complete or sufficient for an exhaustive study, due to the fact 
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that in various cases I was unable to refer to the citations of other 
authors, and this condition resulted in certain errors especially 
in the geographic distribution of some species which did not belong 
to the Argentine avi-fauna. Furthermore, I lacked for comparison 
specimens of birds of countries bordering on Argentina. Since 
1910 I have been able to devote myself to obtaining the greatest 
possible amount of this study material with the object of continuing 
the ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Argentine Birds’ and publishing 
a new and more complete list brought down to date so far as 
nomenclature is concerned. This work is now in course of prepara- 
tion, but unfortunately, because of the multiplicity of duties which 
consume a great part of my time in the Museum, it will not be 
possible to finish it as soon as I should like. 

Thanks to the good will and approval of the directors of the 
Museum, Dr. Florentino Ameghino and Angel Gallardo who 
respectively succeeded Dr. Berg, and also of the Secretary of the 
Museum, Sr. Augustin J. Pendola, the collections of birds acquired 
since 1910 tripled the number of specimens previously in the 
Museum, increasing the total from 5000 to the present 15,330. 
Of these 15,330 specimens 4,212 are mounted and on public 
exhibition, indicating that the 11,118 others are skins which make 
up the study collections and duplicates. As to origin, these speci- 
mens may be distributed roughly as follows: 2500 belong to 
species from North and Central America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia, and 12,830 represent South American species, 
especially those of Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina and Chile. In 
the last mentioned group are about 8,000 specimens obtained in 
Argentine territory and representing nearly all the species which 
have been recorded from this area. 

The collections which deserve mention on account of greater 
importance in respect to number of species and specimens are 
mentioned below with the name of the collector and the designa- 
tion of the scientific institution from which they came: 

1. The Juan Mogensen Collection of 2250 birds from north- 
western Argentina, Chaco, Patagonia, Misiones and Tierra del 
Fuego. 

2. The Pablo Girard Collection of 1300 birds from northwestern 
Argentina, especially Salta, Tucumdn, and Santiago del Estero. 
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3. The Collection of F. M., and Demetrio Rodriguez of 900 
birds from the mountain region of northwestern Argentina, Chaco, 
Misiones and the Province of Buenos Aires. 

4. The Gordon Bowman Collection of 450 birds from Neuquen 
and the Rio Negro. 

5. The Nunes Collection of 350 birds from Misiones and the 
Province of Buenos Aires. 

6. The Luis Dinelli Collection of 300 birds from Tucumdén and 
the Province of Buenos Aires. : 

7. The H. Ambrosetti Collection of 1350 birds from Tucum4n, 
Salta, Misiones, Chaco, the United States and Costa Rica. 

8. The Felipe Silvestris Collection of 350 birds from Salta and 
Tucuman. 

9. The Emilio Budin Collection of 120 birds from Chaco, 
Salta, Jujuy, and from Neuquen and western Chubut. 

10. The Collections of W. Foster and F. Posner of 422 birds 
from Paraguay. 

11. The Collections of J. Steinbach and San Martin of 1150 
birds from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia. 

12. The Collections of Herbert Smith and L. Moquerys of :550 
birds from Matto Grosso, Brazil. 

13. The Carlos S. Reed Collection of 145 birds from Chile. 

14. The Rodriguez Luna Collection of 220 birds from Guate- 
mala. 

15. The Smithsonian Institution Collection of 650 birds from 
North America. 

As indicated in the foregoing list, the greater part of the collec- 
tions above named contain species of birds of the neotropical 
region and especially of the southern half of the South American 
continent which at present are the ones of chief interest. 

Beside the types and co-types of Argentine species and sub- 
species described by other ornithologists and myself, there are 
represented in the collection various rare neotropical birds and a 
goodly number of others which are uncommon in the museums 
of Europe, and in the United States, such as the following: 


Tinamotis ingoufi Pluvianellus sociabilis 
Penelope nigrifrons Phegornis mitchelli 
Porzana spiloptera Thalassogeron eximius 
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Diomedea epomophora sanfordi Leptasthenura egithaloides berlep- 


Merganetta berlepschi schi 

Merganser brasilianus Geositta antarctica 
Phoenicopterus jamesi Geositta punensis 
Spiziapteryx circumcinctus Geositta isabellina 
Gisella harrisi Muscisaxicola fluviatilis 
Astur poliogaster Muscisaxicola capistrata 
Dinospizias pectoralis Haplocercus sclateri 

Ara caninde Acrochordopus subviridis 
Anodorhynchus glaucus Xenopsaris albinucha 
Bolborhynchus rubrirostris Cinclus schulzi 

Amazona pretrei Notiocorys bogotensis shiptoni 
Amazona tucumana Pseudosicalis stewarti 
Celeus kerri Spinus magnirostris 
Phloeotomus schulzi Sporophila palustris 
Apus andecolus dinellii Compsospiza baeri 
Cypseloides senex Haplospiza unicolor 
Chaetocercus burmeisteri Planesticus subalaris 
Clibanornis dendrocolaptoides 


In addition the collections also contain some specimens of 
birds on the road to extinction, such as Apteryx oweni, Conuropsis 
carolinensis, Stringops habroptilus and Ectopistes migratorius. 
Nearly all the specimens have been identified and in doubtful 
cases of certain neotropical species I have sent specimens to Dr. 
C. E. Hellmayr to whose courtesy I owe the identification of 
various species and the confirmation of my own. 

In reference to the preservation of the study collections, we 
have adopted for small specimens a system analogous to that in 
use in the museums of Europe and the United States, consisting 
of small cases which contain each a dozen trays measuring 75 X 75 
centimeters and 8 to 10 centimeters in depth, in which the bird 
skins are distributed in systematic order. Specimens of medium 
or large size are provisionally kept in ordinary boxes of uniform 
shape, provided on one end with a label which shows the order, 
family and genera to which the specimens belong. 

The general catalogue of the ornithological collection has been 
made according to systematic order and the entries, besides 
noting the scientific and common names contain also the data 
on the respective labels to which they refer. Another entry is 
added indicating the state of preservation of the specimen, good, 
bad or deficient,fand whether it is mounted and on exhibition or 
simply a skin. 
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The collection of birds on public exhibition as stated above 
comprises 4212 specimens and occupies two halls of the Museum. 
Due to lack of space the center of these halls is occupied mainly 
by large cases which contain skeletons of fossil mammals which 
cannot be located in other halls. The present installations repre- 
sent an antiquated type and do not conform to the requirements 
of a modern museum. The specimens of birds are arranged side 
by side in the numerous spaces of the cases, so high that they can 
only be observed with much difficulty by the public, not only be- 
cause of the distance but also because of the scarcity of light. 

In recent years, notwithstanding the reduced space available, 
it has been possible to place in the center of the hall some glass 
cases in which are exhibited certain small habitat groups, in which 
are introduced, in addition to the birds, artificial reproductions of 
the surroundings in which the birds live. Among these groups 
are: A group of birds of the coast of Argentina, including Gulls, 
Terns, Oystercatchers, etc.; a group representing part of a barranca 
in which certain species of Swifts are accustomed to nest, with a 
specimen of Cypseloides fumigatus and another of Streptoprocne 
zonaris each with its nest and eggs; a group containing male and 
female of the Rufous Tinamou (Rhynchotus rufescens) with its 
nests and eggs, etc. . . . Absolute lack of space at present 
prevents continuing the exhibition of these interesting groups. 
In another separate glass case is exhibited a small collection of 
American Trogons including several beautiful specimens of the 
Quetzal (Pharomacrus mocinno), and in still another the principal 
species of birds of paradise. In a central case is a varied collection 
of the birds of the most showy plumage from the tropical regions 
of America, Asia, Africa and Oceanica. Finally a special glass case 
is devoted to species of birds of the Province of Buenos Aires. 

In reference to the artistic side of the mounting of the specimens 
there are, as in all museums, many old specimens which were 
very indifferently prepared, but the works of taxidermy which 
were executed some years ago by the preparators Santiago and 
Antonio Pezzi are excellent and worthy of a place in almost any 
museum. 

The egg collection has been on public exhibition since the time 
of Dr. Carlos Berg, and contains eggs of the common species of 
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the Argentine avi-fauna, There is also another collection for 
study preserved in boxes in special cases and this includes especially 
eggs of the birds of northern Argentina in which each species of 
bird has the complete number of eggs in each set and all the 
data required to give such a collection scientific value. 

The collection of mounted skeletons comprises 140 species of 
Argentine and some exotic birds. There are also numerous un- 
mounted skeletons of birds which are utilized for study and are 
preserved in boxes. I have given special attention to this collec- 
tion in order to obtain skeletons of the greater number of birds 
belonging to the genera of Passeres represented in Argentina. 
Finally there are some osteological preparations exhibited in 
glass cases to illustrate the disposition of the bones of the palate 
in distinct groups of birds and others to demonstrate the relations 
between the flight feathers and the bones of the wing. 

The Ornithological Society of LaPlata has its home in the 
Museum, where from time to time meetings are held at which 
the collections which come in and other interesting specimens 
are exhibited. All the birds which the members of the Society 
send in as gifts to the Ornithological Society form part of the 
Museum collection. 

As in the case of other sections the general activities of the 
Ornithological Section, on account of its great expansion are 
very limited at present because of absolute lack of space and in- 
adequate conditions of the present museum building, but these 
inconveniences will be overcome with the projected construction 
of a new building which for years has become more and more 
necessary. Thanks to the energy and activity of the new director 
Professor Martin Duelle-Jurade, the steps necessary to realize 
this object have already been taken and it is hoped that in time 
not far distant there will be erected, on the 36,000 square meters 
of land recently granted to the municipal government of the 
capital, a Museum building worthy of the great South American 
metropolis. 

Museo Nacional, Buenos Aires. 
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ALEXANDER LAWSON’S BIRD ENGRAVINGS. 
BY BAYARD H. CHRISTY. 
Plate II. 


In the archives of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia lie two large scrap-books. The bindings are crumbling 
with age, but the contents are clean and bright. The books 
are filled with prints, and they constitute a memorial to Alexan- 
der Lawson, the engraver. They were compiled after Lawson’s 


‘death, in 1846, by the pious hands of two surviving spinster 


daughters, who then gave them to the Academy. 

The opening pages of the first volume bear in manuscript and 
signed with the initial L, a brief account of Lawson’s life. This 
memoir is believed to be the work of Malvinia Lawson, one of 
the daughters mentioned. Though based in part upon an auto- 
biographical memorandum, which Dunlap used in his work 
published in 1834,! this memoir still contains new matter, and it 
has not hitherto been published. The Academy has courteously 
assented to its appearance here, and it follows immediately upon 
these notes. At the head of the memoir in the scrap-book, a minia- 
ture portrait of Lawson is inserted. It is in water-color, and was 
done by the artist, Thomas Birch.? A reproduction of it is pre- 
sented on the accompaning plate (II.). 

It is in ornithological circles, chiefly, where Lawson is rememb- 
ered, and there he is remembered as the compatriot and friend 
who encouraged Alexander Wilson in his early efforts at bird 
portraiture and who eventually became Wilson’s engraver; it 


1 Dunlap's ‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States,’ New York, 1834, vol. I, p. 433. 

? Thomas Birch (1779-1851), son of William Birch, an enamel painter, came in 
1794 with his father from England, and about 1800 settled in Philadelphia. 
“Thomas Birch painted a few portraits early in his career, but after 1807 devoted 
his efforts to marine painting.’’ Dunlap, op. cit., ed. Bayley and Goodspeed, 
Boston, 1918, vol. III, p. 26, n. [Ensuing references will be to the Goodspeed 
and Bayley edition of this work.] 
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is remembered, too, that Lawson engraved the plates for Bona- 
parte’s continuation of the ‘American Ornithology’. But the fact 
has been pretty much forgotten that, even before Wilson began 
to make his drawings, Lawson already was an engraver of repute; 
it is forgotten that the bird plates constitute only a small part 
in the bulk of the man’s life work. These scrap-books bring the 
whole to remembrance again. 

Inasmuch, however, as present interests are ornithological, 
it must, suffice to pass other matter by, with no more particular 
statement than the title pages afford. These are indited in the 
same hand with the memoir; they are pleasantly artless, and are 
not too incoherent to be understood. The first one reads: 

“For the Academy of Nat. Sci. Phila. / Scrap Book / Engravings 
of Alexr Lawson / One or Two Examples of early Eng. / Plts for 
Clavigerios Mexico / Conrads Edi of British Novels. Drawings 
by Baralet./Plts for Thompsons Seasons. /Oto Council with 
Drawings by Seymour, for Longs Expn. / Plts for Sporting Magan. 
with Original Drawings / Annual Pits. / Tigers / Plts for Lewis 
and Clarke, Drawings by C W Peale / Several Plts of Nat. Hist. 
with Drawings / Four Plts of Quadrupeds for Mr Ord / Plts for 
Nature and Art / Portraits / Bonaparte’s Continuation of Wilsons 
Orni. With / Drawings and Col. Plates / Etching, and engraving 
of Rice Bird by Helen E. Lawson” 

The title page to the second volume is as follows: 

“For the Academy of Nat Sci Phila / Scrap Book / 2 vol / Wil- 
sons Ornithology Col. / Specimens of Engs from 1st Edition / Wil- 
sons Drawings, and first etching / of the Blue Jay / Haldemans 
Conchology / Binneys Do / Drawings by / Helen E. Lawson / En- 
gravings by Oscar A Lawson” 

It is the bird plates of which particular account is here to be 
given. Wilson’s published work contains seventy-six plates, and 
of these Lawson engraved fifty-one; and he engraved all of the 
twenty-seven plates of Bonaparte. 

Volume II of the scrap-books contains an all but complete set 
of colored prints from Lawson’s plates for Wilson. The set in- 
cludes Nos. 1, 2, 4-6, 8, 10-14, 16, 17, 19-31, 33-37, 42-47, 50, 
52, 56-58, 60, 64, 67, 70-72, 75, and 76; it lacks but two, Nos. 3 
and 18. The print from plate 44 was included by accident, it 
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would seem, for the legend upon it runs, Engraved by J. G. War- 
nicke." 

The same volume contains uncolored prints from plates Nos. 
4, 5, 17, 19, 36, 47, 50, 56-58, 60, 70, 72, and 76. All of these 
excepting 57 and 58 are proofs before letters, and 70, 72, and 76 
are printed on rice-paper. 

Most interesting of all are the prints from plate No. 1. There 
are two of them, and both are colored. One is from the plate in 
an earlier state, and bears the inscription, A. Wilson fecit; the 
other is later, and the legend upon it reads, Engrav’d by A. Lawson. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

The idea of publishing an illustrated work on the birds of America 
was an audacious one to be conceived in the mind of a middle- 
aged and poverty-stricken Scotch schoolmaster. 

From childhood Wilson had known the delight of wandering 
afield; out of a recent happy friendship with his neighbor, William 
Bartram,? he had derived a quickened interest in bird and flower; 
at Lawson’s prompting he had become enthusiastic in teaching 
eye and hand to draw. In addition to all this, Bartram’s library 
lay open to him, and Wilson was a bookish man.* Nowhere else 


1It is true that some of the plates are products of two workmen. Plate 26, 
for instance, which depicts the Carolina Parrot and which bears Lawson’s name, 
was in fact etched by George Murray, and George Murray received $25 on 
that account. Lawson then took the plate in hand and with the burin finished 
it, and for this work he received $35. But in the case of this plate 44, the plate 
which depicts the Passenger Pigeon, the supposition that Lawson may have 
shared in its production has no place. Warnicke received $65 for engraving it, 
and it is a fair inference that he did all of the work upon it. The details here 
presented are taken from Wilson's receipt books covering the years 1810 and 
11, and concerning volumes 3-6 of the ‘Ornithology,’ preserved in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Museum authorities 
were most kind in allowing me to have access to this precious material. 

? William Bartram (1739-1823), of Philadelphia, the botanist, and author of 
the well-known book of travels. 

3 Pace, Elliott Coues! This sentence was already indited when on running 
through the historical preface to Coues’s ‘Key,’ I happened upon the precisely con- 
trary statement; nevertheless, I retain what I had setdown. With all deference, I 
venture to think that here and elsewhere Dr. Coues was a little hasty in his pro- 
nouncements. Wilson’s literary remains include, in addition to the ‘Ornithology,’ 
a sizable volume of poetry, and a sheaf of letters. The vivacity and distinction of 
his style have been matters of common observation, and Dr. Coues himself, both in 
the preface cited and in his ‘ Bibliography,’ pays handsome tribute on that account. 
Furthermore, the facts will be borne in mind that Wilson served for years as a 
schoolmaster, and that a contemporary publisher thought well enough of him as a 
literary man to employ him to edit an encyclopedia which he was bringing out. For 
all that appears, he discharged with entire satisfaction the duties of that employ- 
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could he have come into the assembled company of the world’s 
ornithologists: Buffon, Catesby, Edwards, Pennant. 

Wilson was not slow to perceive the vacancy in this literature. 
These scientists had all but covered the globe; but none of them, 
not even Catesby,! had adequately presented the avifauna of North 
America. There lay the opportunity, and thence sprang the 
great idea. But how to finance the project, that was the question; 
and at first it seemed hopelessly large to be dealt with. 

It was Edwards from whom the immediate impulse was derived. 
George Edwards, pupil of Mark Catesby, and editor of a later 
issue of Catesby’s work, was himself the author of a general 
work on ornithology. Like Catesby, Edwards had illustrated 
his volumes with etchings by his own hand, and in his preface 
had set down very particular instructions how another might 
follow in the same way. 

Here Wilson began.* He purchased a copper plate, took it to 
Lawson, who grounded it for him, borrowed from Lawson an 
etching needle, and betook himself to his chamber. The next 
day, Lawson afterward narrated, Wilson came bouncing into his 
room, exclaiming “I have finished my plate! Let us bite it with 
the aqua fortis, for I must have a proof before I leave town.” And 
forthwith the plate was bitten, and a proof was struck. Not many 
days later Wilson sent to William Bartram a print of this his 
first attempt, colored by his own hand, and asked Bartram’s 
comment upon it. 

Wilson, however, was too modest a man, and too just a judge, 
to be satisfied with his own production. He saw that it would 
never do. He soon realized that if the work of which he had begun 
to dream in earnest were ever to become a reality, he must com- 
mand for it a skill beyond his power to attain. So this plate and a 
second were, sadly, as we may suppose, laid aside. 


ment. In his prefaces to the successive volumes of the ‘Ornithology,’ Wilson 
makes repeated allusion to the then standard ornithological works. It is out of con- 
sideration of these things that dissent is ventured from Dr. Coues’s dicta, that 
Wilson was ‘“‘a very unlearned man,” having ‘insufficient knowledge of his 
predecessors’ labors,”’ and was ‘‘the least ‘bookish’ of men.” 

1*The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands,’ by 
Mark Catesby, London, 1731-48. 

2*A Natural History of Birds,’ by George Edwards, London, 1802-6. 

+ The story has been preserved by George Ord. See Wilson’s ‘American Ornith- 
ology,’ ed. Ord, Philadelphia, 1828-29, vol. I, pp. XXXII ff. 
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But not for long. A few months later Wilson had found employ- 
ment, by a publisher with an established business. And that 
publisher, when presently Wilson had opened to him his portfolio, 
and, so far as he was able, his heart also, undertook to set hand 
precisely to that which lay beyond Wilson’s reach: he undertook to 
publish the dreamed-of work and to furnish funds to pay for 
engraving. 

That altered matters. Alexander Lawson, who with reason had 
hesitated, hesitated no longer, and now went about the engraving 
of the plates with a happiness, we may believe, second only 
to Wilson’s. 

First of all, Wilson’s two plates were brought out again. They 
were by no means a thing to be ashamed of. In drawing, in compo- 
sition, as faithful presentments, they were excellent; it was only 
in the rendering in copper that they were amateurish. Lawson 
with point and graver gave them the strength and emphasis 
they needed. And here on successive pages of the scrap-book 
lie Wilson’s attempt and Lawson’s achievement. 

Any one curious to do so may take the second print and find 
each line of the first carried over into it—a demonstration that 
Lawson’s is the self-same plate with which Wilson began. Ord had 
in his possession such another print from the plate in its first 
state, and wrote that he preserved it “as a relic of no small value.’ 

The same volume of the scrap-book contains a few of Wilson’s 
original drawings. These are,— 

House Wren; pl. 8, Fig. 3. Pen and pencil, uncolored; 

Clark’s Crow; pl. 20, Fig. 2. Pen, uncolored; 

Lewis’s Woodpecker; pl. 20, Fig. 3. Pen, uncolored; 

Rusty Grakle; pl. 21, Fig. 3. Pen and pencil, uncolored; 

Purple Grakle; pl. 21, Fig. 4. Pen and pencil, uncolored; 

Savannah Sparrow; pl. 22, Fig. 3. Pen and pencil and wash, 
uncolored; 

Fox-coloured Sparrow; pl. 22, Fig. 4. Water-color; the only 
colored drawing in the collection; 


1 Samuel F. Bradford. Wilson was employed as assistant editor of a late edition 
of ‘Rees’s New Cyclopaedia.’ 

* Wilson, ‘American Ornithology,’ ubi sup. vol. I, p. LX. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that the print in the scrap-book may be Ord’s identical copy. And 
it is altogether probable that the coloring was done by Wilson himself—or, per- 
haps, by Miss Bartram. 
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Belted Kingfisher; pl. 23, Fig. 1. Pen and pencil, uncolored. 
Comparison of these with the larger collection of Wilson originals 
in the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts,! reveals identity in technique, such as to dispel any 
doubt which might arise concerning authenticity. There is the 
same painstaking literalism, the same defective comprehension of 
perspective, the same low key struck in the coloring. The pen 
lines, under a glass, are revealed to be, not the swift sure strokes 
of an adept, but the laborious tracings of slow and patient fingers, 
It would seem that Wilson advanced, as his work progressed, 
from one mode of procedure to another. At first it was his practice 
to furnish his engraver with a pen drawing, in some instances 
scarcely more than an outline, and with a specimen of the bird 
itself. From these the plate was engraved. Then upon a print 
from the plate, the colors were for the first time laid down, and 
. this became the master print in the preparation of further prints 
. for publication. But toward the end, the more usual procedure 
. seems to have been to prepare a water-color drawing which in 
every respect—in size, grouping, and color—should be the sufficient 
guide both to engraver and to colorist. It is well, however, to 
speak with reservation, for the data are fragmentary. Wilson in 
his penury—and humility—when once a plate had been finished, 
was apt to destroy his drawing—to cut it up and use the blank 
side of the paper for new sketches.? But whether this analysis 


1 The museum in Cambridge contains, in addition to about thirty of Wilson's 
drawings, all of the seventy-six copper plates themselves. It contains also the 
ninety-seven copper plates engraved in Edinburgh by Lizars, for the Jardine 
octavo edition (1832) of Wilson and Bonaparte combined. Bonaparte plates 
22-27, the plates of original volume 4, were not reproduced in the Jardine edition. 

2 The drawing of the Carolina Parrot, for instance, (pl. 26, Fig. 1), one of the 
most pleasing of all Wilson’s work, remains only as a scissored fragment. 

A glimpse of the coéperation which Wilson rendered his engraver is afforded 
in a letter written to Lawson from Lexington, Kentucky, April 6, 1810. The 
plate particularly under discussion is plate 19, the first of volume 3. The pertinent 
passage reads—‘‘I have this instant recd yours enclosing the etching, which to 
me is most acceptable. The Owl is admirably done, and the Lark most sweetly 
and freely managed. The little black and white Creeper may be dug up as deep 
as you please only leaving the necessary lights, and the breast of the pine Creeper 
below may increase pretty considerably in depth of colour from the throat in- 
wards to the tree, as it is a dirty yellow there. What would you think of shading 
the ground gradually and fully under the lark? The Owl’s eyes I am aff{raid) 
will not bear much work [as] they are extremely brilliant & I [don’t] know but 
the [illegible] may be rounded [?] to advantage by deepening the work gradually 
[illegible] from the row of white coverts also behind the ear. But these are only 
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be correct or not, these drawings in the scrap-book in Philadelphia 
are to be classed with Wilson’s earlier work. 

Of the twenty-seven plates for Bonaparte’s continuation of the 
‘American Ornithology,’ Volume I of the scrap-books contains a 
complete set of uncolored prints, and of these, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16-19, 22-24, are proofs before letters. 

It contains colored prints from plates 1 to 21 (vols. 1-3), and 
they are beautifully colored. This is the more noteworthy, since 
many sets of Bonaparte in this particular are inferior. 

Finally, the book contains a considerable number of the original 
drawings. These are,— 

Audubon’s drawing, in pen, pencil, and wash, monochrome, 
of the Great Crow Blackbird (pl. 4); 

Titian Peale’s pencil drawing, in monochrome, of the Burrowing 
Owl (pl. 7, Fig. 2); 

Alexander Rider’s pen and wash drawings, all in monochrome, 
of the White-tailed Hawk (pl. 11, Fig. 1), of the Palm Warbler 
(pl. 10, Fig. 2), of the Zenaida Dove (pl. 17, Fig. 2), and of the 
Female Spotted Grouse (pl. 21, Fig. 2). 

Charles Lucien Bonaparte, son of Napoleon’s brother Lucien, 
was but a youth of twenty-one when he projected this work of his. 
He employed Titian Peale! and Alexander Rider,’ in turn, to make 
the drawings and Lawson to do the engraving. By as much as 
Peale and Rider were trained artists whereas Wilson was but 
an amateur, by as much as Lawson had gained in skill as he 


suggestions of mine which I leave to your superior judgment... I hope 
to be able to send you a packet of skins and drawings from Nashville ‘ 
This letter, preserved in the museum in Cambridge, has not, I believe, been pub- 
lished hitherto. 

1 Titian Ramsey Peale (1800-85), son of Charles Willson Peale, shared in the 
artistic talents of his family, and devoted them to the delineation of animal life. 
Besides his work for Bonaparte, he made drawings for the ‘Mammalogy and 
Ornithology,’ of the South Sea expedition of 1838-42, of which he was naturalist 
and artist, and these were published in Cassin’s report on the collections. 

2?In another connection, Miss Malvina Lawson wrote: “‘ Rider, the artist who 
undertook the coloring of Wilson’s first edition, was a Swiss painter in oils; he 
understood water colors however, but to facilitate his work, spoiled a great many 
copies by using opaque colors both in Wilson’s and afterwards in Bonaparte’s 
works. Of course none of this trouble was felt in the same way by Bonaparte, 
although he complains bitterly of Rider.’’ ‘Miss Lawson’s Recollections of 
Ornithologists, '’ Frank L. Burns, ‘Auk,’ vol. XXXIV (1917), pp. 275, 279. It 
seems more likely that Rider was not a Swiss, but a German, from Wiirtemberg. 
See Dunlap, op. cit., vol. II, p. 392. 
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carried through the earlier work, these plates of Bonaparte excel 
technically those of Wilson. It has been said of these artists that 
their work is commonplace; it has been said—with Audubon in 
mind, no doubt—that their birds lack animation. And upon 
this point concession must be made. Wilson, for all his ineptitude, 
managed to set down a livelier presentment; he told with the 
pencil things which these artists never saw. Nevertheless, the 
insignificance to which Bonaparte’s work has receded is due in 
greater part to other circumstances: the birds which he presents 
form a ragged list—a few species overlooked by Wilson; a few 
brought from afar. Realizing these things, it is well to go back 
to these twenty-seven half-forgotten plates. The drawing is 
sure, there is no more distressful foreshortening; pose is lithe; 
surfaces are spread understandingly; there is subordination of 
detail, and the engraving is of high order. 

Miss Lawson, although no authority on such a matter, still 
preserves a reminiscence of contemporary opinion. She writes, 
“T do not know whether you ever saw any uncolored impressions 
of Bonaparte’s work? Every one said it was a pity they should 
ever be colored. The Condor in particular is wonderful and so 
are some of the Geese [Grouse?].’” 

The uncolored proof of plate 7 is interesting, for it is printed 
in soft brown ink, in order to gain in the colored print heightened 
and truer color values. This expedient of printing in tint, suited 
to the color to be applied, was at about this time brought to a 
high degree of excellence in France. Good instances of it are 
found in the illustrations for Temminck’s work, and in Bouquet’s. 
Wilson made essays with it, and the print of his plate No. 63, in 
which the Roseate Spoonbill is the principal figure, is the best 
example. But neither Wilson’s printer nor Bonaparte’s had the 
skill to do this as it should be done. And they probably lacked 
properly prepared inks. 

Audubon’s drawing of the Great Crow Blackbird—based, by 
the way, on Wilson’s drawing of the Cowbird (W. pl. 18)—deserves 
attention. The finding of it here recalls the story of Audubon’s 
initial bid for scientific recognition, and of his rejection by the 
pundits in Philadelphia. He was too facile and too assured; 


1*Miss Lawson’s Recollections,’ cited above, p. 281. 
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there was the freedom of the frontier about him, and the volatility 
of his French ancestry. And they mistrusted him; they raised 
the question whether he were not (to use Roosevelt’s modern 
phrase) a nature faker. It was because of his rejection in Phila- 
delphia that, on the advice of friends, Audubon presently took 
himself and his drawings to England. Across the water some- 
thing bizarre and extravagant is expected of the New World; 
and in Audubon such expectations were not disappointed. There 
the compunctions of the Philadelphians had no place; there 
Audubon was acclaimed, and thence he returned triumphant. 
All this is aside from the matter in hand; but this comment should 
be added: the bitter experience in Philadelphia had unquestionably 
a fortunate effect upon Audubon. His intelligence did not fail to 
seize upon the lesson of that day. Prone to exaggeration, the 
memory of rebuff called him back to the essentially scientific 
function he must perform, if he would succeed. And from that 
time forward, a chastening and refining influence is increasingly 
manifest in Audubon’s drawings.! 

Bonaparte, however, himself a Latin, and young, was from the 
beginning completely won by Audubon. He had ideas of merging 
Audubon’s work in his own—ideas which, when imparted to Law- 
son, elicited a grim negative; if he went on with Audubon, he 
would have to find another engraver. With scant courtesy and 
with excess of feeling, Lawson, even in Audubon’s presence, 
challenged his accuracy and honesty in drawing, until Audubon 
himself lost patience and exclaimed (again with characteristic 
exaggeration), “Sir, I have been instructed seven years by the 
greatest masters in France!” “Then,” growled the Scotchman, 
“ye made dom bad use of your time.’? 

After all this contention and paia-giving, it is comforting to 


1 This comment can hardly be put to the test on consideration of the engravings 
alone, for the engraver’s work has had the effect of smoothing out inequalities and 
bringing the whole to a level. It is based on a study of the originals, preserved in 
almost unbroken entirety by The New York Historical Society and courteously 
opened to inspection. Some, not all—indeed, only a few—of the drawings are 
dated. Nevertheless, with the aid of the letters and journals, and by reference to 
dates of publication, a sufficient chronological arrangement can be worked out. 
For details of such an arrangement, see Dr. Francis H. Herrick’s ‘Audubon the 
Naturalist,’ New York, 1917, vol. I. p. 425, n., and elsewhere. It is believed that 
the grounds for this item of higher criticism are easily discoverable. 

Dunlap, op. cit. vol. III, p. 204. 
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find that Lawson conceded something. Bonaparte did buy this 
drawing at least, and Lawson did engrave it. He protested that 
a life-size drawing was a mistake,' and artistically he was right: 
a drawing to the measurements of life and viewed at arm’s length 
is Gargantuan in effect. Nevertheless, Lawson made the en- 
graving, and made it honestly and well. 

The plate as actually published bears the legend, Drawn from 
Nature by John J. Audubon and A. Rider; and the wonder rises, 
by what justification Rider’s name appears. For Lawson’s sake, 
it is well to note that he did not engrave the legends on the plates, 
That was left to the hand of a commercial engraver. The matter 
is a small one, but it seems to afford another indication of an 
ungenerous bearing to a man whose manifest faults overlay his 
greater merits. 

A survey of the field of Lawson’s activity, as it lies spread upon 
the pages of these scrap-books, brings certain matters clearly 
into view. One is that the engraver necessarily did a vast amount 
of hack work; plate after plate of diagrams for an encyclopedia 
are weariness to behold. But out of such weary work sprang the 
skill to do the things that remain important. Another thing brought 
to light is the perfection of the ability to render the quality of 
surfaces; whether it be the shell of a snail or the down of an Owl’s 
wing, the proper touch is there. And finally, there is the aesthetic 
sense, the perception of and communication of the feeling for 
beauty. Inscientific work this quality is submerged in the gaining 
of other ends. But leaving the scientific work aside, here, for 
example, is a portrait of Washington, after Gilbert Stuart, and 
another of Burns, after Nasmyth, and these as artistic transcripts 
are of first quality, incomparably superior to what was being 
produced elsewhere in America at that day. 


1 Liberty is here taken with the record, but only in very slight degree. Dunlap, 
whose narrative otherwise is perfectly intelligible, imputes to Lawson the objection 
that the drawing was too large for the plate, and he imputes to him stubbornness 
in refusing to reduceitin scale. Why, it may be asked in argument, if Lawson con- 
sidered this bird figure too large for the plate, should he without a word of dissent 
have prepared many subsequent plates in which the bird figure is equally large? 
And, as for reduction in scale, the fact is before us that this is a life-size portrayal 
of the Boat-tailed Grackle, and we know that Audubon—not Lawson— had set 
his heart on life-size presentment. The statement given in the text is offered 
as the probably correct definition of Lawson’s position—a position which, as may 
be supposed, Dunlap in his haste failed fully to comprehend. 
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In the bird plates, etching is supplemented with line engraving. 
Plumage is rendered in etching, and no one has succeeded better. 
Nowhere, as with Lawson, are the clean outlines so surely given; 
nowhere else is the soft texture of plumage so convincingly rendered. 
The work is greatly superior to the more widely famed work of 
Havell for Audubon. The heavier harder surfaces of beak, claw, 
and perch are done with the graver, and the contrast thus intro- 
duced between light and heavy lines is most happily managed. 

The plates are well worth careful study. 

Miss Lawson’s memoir follows: 


Alexander Lawson was born December 19, 1772, at Ravens- 
tuther, a village in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

An orphan at fifteen, he left his native place, to reside with an 
elder brother in Liverpool. 

Mr. Lawson’s passion for the art, he so successfully pursued, 
evinced itself at a very early period. Possessed of an extraordinary 
love of knowledge, in the retired home of his youth he sought 
eagerly for books, and soon discovered that illustrated works 
afforded him intense pleasure; at a very early age he earnestly 
desired to produce something of the same kind. In Liverpool this 
taste was more fully gratified, and his favourite resort was the 
shops of print sellers. He bought or borrowed every work on the 
arts that came within his reach; but, although he read much on 
painting and water-colour drawing, his inclinations led him to 
prefer engraving, notwithstanding the difficulties placed in his 
way. 

His brother, who was anxious that he should devote himself 
to mercantile pursuits, opposed determinedly, what he considered 
a mere whim of youth. Although in after life Mr. Lawson was the 
soul of frankness, at this time his manners were shy and retiring. 
Much as he desired to make the acquaintance of artists, he shrank 
from intruding upon them. Alone and unaided, he derived from 
books his first steps in his art. A graver was made under his 
direction, from a figure he found in one of the many works which 
he studied. With this he amused himself at home during his 
leisure hours; and whilst on business journeys in Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire, he frequently, during evenings, when no book with 
reading presented itself, would ornament the silver tankards of 
his host, by encircling his initials with a graceful wreath or scroll. 
Some of these works of his graver, Mr. Lawson heard of more than 
thirty years afterwards, being preserved in the families to which 
they belonged, as a relic of a young artist, who went to America, 
and made himself a name there; the owners only producing them 
on great occasions. 

Mr. Lawson was deeply interested in the French Revolution, 
believing with the liberal party in Great Britain that the descrip- 
tion of its frightful excesses were exaggerations of the conserv- 
atives. He resolved at twenty to leave his home and assist in 
the French struggle for freedom. In his heart also lurked a strong 
desire to visit a land whose artists and engravers he highly prized, 
the accuracy and elaborate finish of the French school being very 
agreeable to his love of perfection. As a passage from England 
was of course impossible, Mr. Lawson sailed for the United States, 
and arrived in Baltimore, May, 1792. The impression made 
upon his mind by the shores of the Chesapeake was so agreeable, 
that he felt at once that the New World was a home for him. 
The perfect freedom of speech and action allowed him in the Land 
of Liberty, was peculiarly in accordance with a nature so boldly 
conscientious and honest, that in the course of a long life no word 
was ever spoken by the subject of this notice which did not, as in 
a clear glass, reflect the inner soul and heart of the speaker. 

Mr. Lawson determined on settling in Philadelphia, at that 
time the seat of the government, and immediately entered his 
name for naturalization, and during his whole life performed all 
the duties of a good citizen. Here he engaged himself to study 
his profession with a person who was considered at that time an 
artist of some merit; but, soon finding him incapable of any higher 
knowledge than the mere rudiments, Mr. Lawson left him, prefer- 
ring to work out his own improvement, without being cramped 
and annoyed by the incapacity of his instructor. Mr. Lawson 
was the father of the art of engraving in this country. The first 
plates at all rivalling the works of European artists were four 
engravings for Thompson’s Seasons, executed by him for Mr. 
Dobson. When Joel Barlow saw these engravings he expressed 
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his regret to Mr. Lawson that he had net been employed to illus- 
trate the Columbiad, for, had he known tiey could have been 
engraved in so superior a style in his own <ountry, he would not 
have engaged British artists. 

In the year 1798 Mr. Lawson formed a friendship with Alex- 
ander Wilson which terminated only with the life of the latter. 
Mr. Lawson’s name is intimately connected with American orni- 
thology, and with the most elegant works on natural history that 
have been produced in this country, numerous illustrations of 
Scripture, travels, poetry, novels, maps, and surgical plates. He 
possessed indefatigable industry, and his whole life was governed 
by a conscientiousness so delicate, that the low prices paid for 
the arts in the United States never remunerated him for the labours 
bestowed. He loved his profession intensely, and was always 
happy in the pursuit of it, unless compelled by circumstances 
to occupy himself with uninteresting work. In person Mr. Lawson 
was tall and slender, with complexion hair and eyes so dark that 
they conveyed to strangers the impression of his being a Spaniard 
or Italian. He had a fine constitution, very abstemious habits, 
and was capable of intense application; frequently, when he was a 
young man, working sixteen hours in the twenty-four, for many 
weeks consecutively, with scarcely any relaxation. He was firm 
in all his attachments and very happy in his friends, from an 
almost intuitive sense of worth in the person chosen, death alone 
severing for him friendships of twenty, thirty and forty years 
standing. In 1805 Mr. Lawson married an English lady, a woman 
of fine mind, and a devoted wife and mother. His only son who 
attained maturity inherited his father’s taste, and was instructed 
by him; he was employed in the office of the Coast Survey for 
about eleven years, and survived his father only eight years. 

Amongst the most distinguished works of this excellent artist, 
are all the best plates of Wilson’s Ornithology, Charles Bonaparte’s 
continuation of Wilson, some plates of natural history for Lewis 
and Clarke’s travels, four very fine plates for a proposed work on 
quadrupeds by Mr. George Ord, Prof. Haldeman’s work on 
» conchology, and another on the same subject by Dr. Amos Binney 
of Boston. These two last works are engraved after very beauti- 
ful and correct drawings by Mr. Lawson’s second daughter. 
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Mr. Lawson left unfinished an engraving of 25 inches in length, 
by 16 inches in height, after a painting by Krimmel of the same 
size; the subject, “The Election Day in Philadelphia.” On this 
he had expended more than two years’ labour. 

Mr. Lawson was most happy in giving appropriate expression 
to the smallest face and figure, and in the Election Day, there are 
numerous groups, whose varied forms and circumstances told 
their own story. In his engravings for the annuals, at the time 
they were popular, he was very successful. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the works of this artist, 
besides those already alluded to, immense numbers of maps, 
charts, surgical plates, illustrations of chemistry, botany, miner- 
alogy, crystals, natural philosophy, &c., that, in the course of 
fifty-three years’ close application and almost uninterrupted good 
health, passed from under his hand. It would seem almost im- 
possible in looking over the impressions of his works that the man 
who elaborated all these could find time for mental improvement. 
Yet few were better read on every subject. A passionate love of 
poetry, first awakened no doubt by his romantic birth place on 
the banks of the Clyde and by the legends of Wallace with which 
these regions abound, made him a collector of ancient and modern 
poets, most of whose finest passages he could repeat. With history 
and science he was well acquainted, and found time to instruct 
the intellect and hearts of his children. 

Mr. Lawson never took any pupil except his own son, although 
much pressed to do so, and offered large fees as an inducement. 
He felt that for many years to come in this country, his would be 
an unprofitable profession, and he declined receiving them, not 
being satisfied that the youths presented to him possessed his 
own self-denial and enthusiasm, without which qualities he knew 
they would eventually regret the,career they had chosen. 

Mr. Lawson departed this life August 22, 1846. His health 
had been gradually declining for several years. He continued 
at his profession, however, until two days before his death. 

These volumes which contain specimens of his works have been 
collected at the instance of one of his friends.' 


1Prof. Haldeman. 
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So many years have elapsed since the engravings for Wilson’s 
ornithology were executed, that it was found impossible to present 
a set of uncoloured plates of the first edition, which would alone 
have done justice to the artist’s merit. The coloured plates, 
therefore, have been selected from a later edition, and interspersed 
with such uncoloured impressions as could be found. 

At the suggestion of the same friend, wherever original drawings 
of Wilson, or others, had remained with the engraver, they have 
been added to the book, thus preserving some curious efforts 
of the art. L. 

408 Frederick Ave., 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE EVERGLADE KITE IN 
FLORIDA. 


BY DONALD J. NICHOLSON. 
Plates III and IV. 


Ir was not until April 17, 1925, that I had the pleasure and 
great satisfaction of seeing for the first time a live Everglade Kite. 
I was born in Orange County, Florida and have collected since 
1903, and for the past sixteen years have constantly searched for 
this Kite on various trips into south Florida, but always failed to 
find this beautiful rare species. The cause of my failure to locate 
this bird is quite evident to me now, namely that I never searched 
in localities peculiarly adapted to it. 

My nctes read as follows: On April 17, 1925, southwest of Mala- 
bar, Brevard County, Florida, I saw for the first time a living 
female Everglade Kite, sitting on a surveyor’s stake, in the water 
of the big St. John’s marsh. As we neared the stake it flew up, 
hovering in the air a moment, dropped a snail it had been feeding 
upon, then sailed off like a Marsh Hawk to a myrtle clump, alight- 
ing in the top. As we passed, it flew out towards us in curosity, 
circling low overhead as my guide whistled to attract its attention. 
It made no audible sound whatever the entire time it remained in 
the vicinity. Deciding that there must be a nest nearby we 
climbed to the top of a myrtle to await developments and watch 
the bird’s movements. As I sat there watching, she flew low over 
my head, circling several times, then flew to another stake in 
the marsh, remaining about twenty minutes, when two more 
females arrived from a northerly direction and they, like the 
first bird, flew around me unsuspicious. Soon all three flew 
towards the south and were lost to sight, having never uttered 
a sound. 

This was my first experience with the Kites and realizing that I 
was warm on the trail, I inquired of an alligator hunter, who told 
me to my great delight, that he had recently seen a number of 
Kites building nests about thirty miles southward. He also told 
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me of another place but said that someone had set fire to the saw- 
grass there and destroyed several nests with young. 

Acting upon the information that Kites were still building, I 
made preparations to visit this place and if possible locate a nest. 

My guide and I left Malabar about eight-thirty A. M. on the 
27th of April, reaching our destination late that afternoon, and 
it might be well to describe part of this trip. 

The birds nest in the extensive St. Johns Marsh that covers 
many miles, and to find the nesting place of so local a breeder 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack. The seven mile hike 
from the edge of the marsh to the nesting place was a terrible 
and strenuous ordeal taxing our strength to the utmost. We had 
to leave our car, and carry on our backs, cameras, blankets, 
canned goods and utensils enough to last for two days, and 
trudging through mud, water, and tangled grass for that distance, 
one can imagine such a trip. The weather was very hot, which 
added to our discomfort, but nothing could daunt us, with the 
prospect of seeing Kites in their nesting haunts, and perhaps 
securing some eggs and photographs. 

When out about six miles we saw our first Kite, then another 
and another, until we had seen about seven, so we watched them 
patiently in hopes of locating nests. But at this point we found 
none, and it seemed to be a feeding place, as snails were abundant 
and the Kites could be seen sitting on dead stubs, and in the myrtle 
bush tops on the watch for moving snails. Some flew low over 
the marsh, dropping down to snatch up a snail, and if successful 
they continued westward. Several curious ones flew to us, circling 
low overhead, flying around and around until almost lost to sight, 
high in the air above. 

As all the birds seemed to fly westward and return from that 
direction we concluded they must be nesting farther on, so acting 
upon this assumption we continued. Having gone about half a 
mile, I saw several Kites some distance out in the marsh near 
a Heron rookery, and several minutes later to my surprise, a female 
“snail hawk” flew from a clump of sawgrass fifty yards away, 
and then to the dead top of a myrtle growing in water. My 
guide saw it also and suggested it was merely feeding, but I was 
not overlooking any chance, so I plunged in, excitedly making 
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my way to the spot, and was pleasantly surprised to look upon 
my first nest of this elusive bird, built among the tall saw-toothed 
leaves of a round clump of sawgrass, well concealed. The nest 
was composed of dead twigs of myrtle bushes lined with a few 
green leaves of the same, as was generally found to be the case, 
The site was on the edge of open water near a patch of tall saw- 
grass where no myrtles grew. Several other species were breeding 
close around, such as Boat-tailed Grackles, Green Herons, Least 
Bitterns, Red-winged Blackbirds, and there was a nest with six 
eggs of the Purple Gallinule within twenty-five feet of the Kite’s 
nest. 

The nest contained two badly nest-stained eggs, which proved 
to be incubated about twelve days and as a bit of eggshell adhered 
to one of them it was evident that there had been originally three 
eggs, broken by the sitting bird or other agencies. 

The nest was a fairly compact structure, about one foot deep, 
and fifteen inches across, with a hollow for the eggs, three and 
one-half inches deep. 

Upon nearing the nest the female flew towards me with a cack- 
ling note similar to that of an Osprey, but finer in tone, and not 
so loud. Soon the male appeared, scolding with notes exactly like 
those of the female. At times they both circled around together, 
again only one flew around while the other sat perched on a myrtle 
nearby. 

We sat on a knoll a short distance away eating our lunch and all 
the while this performance was repeated. While the coffee was 
brewing I took several snap shots of the flying male and female 
which turned out fairly well. 

After collecting the eggs, we went in search of other nests 
which we had every reason to believe must be close by, judging 
from the actions of the birds seen in the distance. Within halfa 
mile there were three Heron rookeries, consisting of Louisiana, 
Little Blue, Ward’s, and Green Herons also Egrets and Water 
Turkeys; among these nested the Kites. The marsh at this point 
consisted of many patches of sawgrass interspersed with clumps 
of myrtle bushes, and the Kites would invariably choose a dead 
myrtle hidden among the sawgrass in preference to a live tree. 

In three instances they built in sawgrass clumps; one of these 
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Nests or THE EverGciape (Rostrhamus sociabilis) In MyrtLeE BUSHES OVER 
Water, St. Joun’s Marsu, Brevarp Co., Fuorma, May, 1925. 
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nests was deserted before completion, but all others were built in 
dead or partly dead myrtles, from three feet to seven and a half 
feet above water. 

As we approached the colony the birds came to meet us with 
cackling, scolding notes, but never showed any attempt to attack, 
or to swoop at intruders. As we moved about, the Kites both 
males and females perched in the tree tops; ten were seen at one 
time, and some would be hovering above scolding. 

On April 27, the following observations were made: One 
nest with two eggs; two nests with three eggs; one nest with one 
young twelve days old and one infertile egg; one nest with three 
young a week old; nest with three young about six days old; 
another nest with three young about twelve days old; and three 
nests building. Three young just out of the nest and on the 
wing were seen flying about being fed by both parents. 

There were two separate colonies about one hundred and 
fifty yards apart, and the first nest found was the only isolated 
one. On April 28, the pair belongin; to the isolated nest were 
present, scolding and flying about over it. 

Several old nests found were filled with empty snail shells, 
and around the base of the nest tree there must have been 300 
empty shells. At none of the occupied nests did I find shells, either 
in the nest or below, showing that the birds carry them away. I 
saw shells dropped several times as the parents flew from the 
nests. 

When a nest was found with young, the little fellows would 
remain perfectly quiet and still; sometimes one would squat in 
the nest as if to hide. The note of the young birds is hard to de- 
scribe but is much different from that of the adult. 

The male is a very beautiful bird, quite different in color from 
the female—a uniform deep slaty blue throughout, with the 
exception of a large white patch on the rump; the feet and legs 
are orange colored as is the bill, and the eyes are red. In the 
female and the young in nest the eyes are brown. 

The female is fuscous with a streaked breast and white about 
. the sides of head and a white rump patch; the feet are not as bril- 
liantly colored as in the males. The young are very similar to 
females with the exception that they are brighter in color, a 
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richer chestnut, and also show the white rump patch while in the 
nest. The young have no white except the rump patch. 

The food of both young and adults consists entirely of snails 
as found by examination of five stomachs of both young and old, 
Their prey is caught either by pouncing down upon it or else 
sitting quietly close to the water’s edge ad snatching the un- 
suspecting snail as it appears on top of the water. 

‘The snail is eaten either while on the wing or more often while 
perched on some snag in the top of a bush, in old nests, or even 
while sitting on the vegetation. I have seen Kites extracting a 
snail while flying, and also while perched. The method of carrying 
food is either in the claws or in the bill. I saw them employ both. 

The flight of the “snail hawks” is leisurely, and never seems 
hurried, reminding one of the marsh hawk. The wings are pointed 
downward in flight, reminding me of the Osprey, and when a 
female is perched it looks very similar to the Osprey; in fact, I 
took my first Kite to be of that species, so closely did it resemble 
one, but upon flying the difference in size distinguished the bird, 

On May 12, 1925, I was visited by my friend A. H. Howell, 
of the Biological Survey, who was very anxious to see Kites 
nesting and if possible, secure several specimens of young and old 
birds. So on the above date we started out again for this interest- 
ing haven of birds, and spent two days in the marsh. That night 
it rained practically all night and all we had for shelter was a 
mosquito bar, so you can imagine what a wonderful night we 
spent, out on that mound in the vast marsh with a den of alligators 
within thirty feet off to our right and snakes of monster size all 
about us. The next morning we arose stiff and sore, but after 
several hot cups of coffee we felt like tackling the job. One four- 
foot alligator was passed within six feet and never offered to move; 
perhaps I was the first human it had ever seen, but I didn’t feel 
any too secure, as he was too near for comfort. 

On the twelfth we found one Kite nest with three heavily incu- 
bated eggs in a dead-topped living myrtle about seven feet above 
the water, in a dense growth of myrtles in a patch of sawgrass; 
the bird was not seen to leave the nest. A second nest was found « 
with two heavily incubated eggs, but in an entirely different 
situation. This was built out in an open space in a lone dead 
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Fig. 1. A. H. Howett wirn Kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis). 
Fic. 2. Nesting Grounp or Evercuapve Kite St. Joun’s Marsu, 
BREVARD Co., FLORIDA. 
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myrtle, two and a half feet above the water, and one could not 
see this nest until right upon it. A Kite was seen to rise out of 
the marsh at this point and curiosity prompted me to go to this 
spot. While the nest was being photographed she sat in a myrtle 
bush seventy-five yards away, scolding, and once flew over the 
nest. One other old nest was found in a similar situation. 

The two nests found on this date were not second layings of 
those molested on the first trip for the birds could not have built 
nests in that length of time, nor could the incubation have been 
so advanced. Both sets must have been deposited shortly after 
we left on April 28. This proves that this species does nest in May, 
and it would have been towards the first of July before young 
would have left the nest. 

On April 27, young Kites six days old were in the downy stage, 
and upon our return May 12 they were practically fully feathered 
and would have likely been able to fly by May 20. They showed 
a remarkable growth in sixteen days’ time. 

On May 13, we searched again but no nests were found, but on 
the 14th we saw five Everglade Kites feeding along the “fill” on 
the Kissimmee-Melbourne road about seven miles west of Mel- 
bourne, and it is very likely that they are to be found much to the 
northward of that point, for the marsh runs a considerable distance 
north. 

In conclusion I will say that the Everglade Kite has a splendid 
chance to flourish and increase just so long as the marshes are not 
drained, for the snail is the sole food of this rare bird, and if drain- 
age is complete in this region the chances are that they will move 
to the northwest, to suitable places in Lake County. If they do 
not, they will be starved out. But it is my opinion that there 
will be large enough wet spots for snails to breed even though 
irrigation is carried to the extreme. So there is hope that for many 
years to come we shall be blessed with this quaint bird as well 
as the Limpkin which breeds in places close by the Kite colonies. 

Orlando, Florida. 
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THE FORTY-THIRD STATED MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


BY T. S. PALMER. 


Tue Forty-third Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, November 9-12, 1925. The headquarters were at the 
Sherman Square Hotel, Broadway and 70th Street, within a few 
blocks of the Museum. This was the fourteenth meeting in New 
York and the largest and one of the most successful ever held. 
As usual, routine business occupied the first day, discussion of 
scientific papers three days, and the fifth day was devoted to 
excursions. One of the main attractions was the exhibit of bird 
paintings hung in the hall adjoining the main Bird Hall where 
most of the sessions were held. 

Attendance-—30 Fellows, 2 Retired Fellows, 27 Members and 
146 Associates brought the attendance up to 205, the largest on 
record. Among the number were two Founders, Charles F. 
Batchelder and Dr. A. K. Fisher; three elected at the first meeting, 
Ruthven Deane, Dr. Jonathan Dwight and W. E. Saunders; and 
two of the five Retired Fellows, Dr. W. K. Fisher and Dr. F. A. 
Lucas. 

Seventeen States, the District of Columbia and two Provinces 
of Canada were represented, including all except three of the States 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and also California, Florida, Georgia and West Virginia and the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The largest delegations outside 
of New York were 33 from Pennsylvania, 28 from Massachu- 
setts, 17 from New Jersey, 16 from the District of Columbia, 
10 from Ohio and 9 from Canada. It is also interesting to mention 
that among those present were 3 who had recently returned 
from Africa and 3 others who had collected there within the 
last two or three years. Among the members who came from & 
- distance were W. Leon Dawson and Dr. W. K. Fisher from Cali- 
fornia, Donald J. Nicholson from Orlando, Fla., H. L. Stoddard 
from Beachton, Ga., and J. H. Fleming, W. E. Saunders, P. A. 
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Taverner, R. M. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Hoyes Lloyd, Edward 
Arnold, Mrs. Melville Dale and L. L. Snyder from Canada. The 
Union also had the pleasure of entertaining Dr. Hugo Weigold, 
Director of the Museum at Hanover, Germany, who brought 
personal greetings from the Deutsche Ornithologische Gesellschaft. 
Greetings were received by wire from Dr. W. H. Bergtold, Denver, 
Colo., Dr. T. S. Roberts, Minneapolis, Minn., and by cablegram 
from Dr. P. P. Sushkin, Leningrad, Russia. 

Business Meetings.—The business sessions on Monday were all 
held in the lecture room of The New York Academy of Sciences 
on the first floor of the Museum and included two sessions of the 
Council at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., a meeting of the Fellows at 4 
P. M. and a meeting of the Fellows and Members at 8 P. M. 
At the meeting of the Council the Brewster Medal for the most 
meritorious work on American Birds published during the last six 
years was awarded to W. E. Clyde Todd of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
M. A. Carriker of Santa Marta, Colombia, for their joint work 
on the ‘Birds of the Santa Marta Region, Colombia,’ published 
in 1922. At the meeting of the Fellows, Ludlow Griscom of New 
York, and Dr. John C. Phillips of Wenham, Mass., were elected 
Fellows, and an amendment to the By-laws was adopted increasing 
the number of Members from 100 to 125. 

At the evening meeting 28 Fellows and 17 Members were present. 
Following the roll call and reading and approval of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the report of the Secretary was presented 
showing a total membership of about 1,700, a gift of $500, and a 
bequest of $500 from the estate of John H. Sage, the latter to be 
paid when the estate is settled. The report of the Treasurer 
showed the finances of the Union in a satisfactory condition. 
The President reported on behalf of the Investment Trustees 
that the invested funds of the Union now amount to $26,570.26 
including $7,250 in the Brewster Fund. The election of officers 
resulted in the re-election of the officers of 1925: President, 
Jonathan Dwight; Vice-presidents, Alexander Wetmore and 
Joseph Grinnell; Secretary, T. S. Palmer; Treasurer, W. L. McAtee; 
Members of the Council, A. C. Bent, Ruthven Deane, J. H. Flem- 
ing, H. C. Oberholser, C. W. Richmond and T. S. Roberts. On 
recommendation of the Council, two Corresponding Fellows 
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and about 180 Associates were elected. Five Members selected 
from the list of Associates were also elected, Ernest Golsan Holt 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Hoyes Lloyd of Ottawa, Canada, William 
Isaac Lyon of Waukegan, Ill. (Life Member), George Miksch Sut- 
ton of Harrisburg, Pa., and Francis Beach White of Concord, N, 
H. As a result of the elections there are now no vacancies in the 
class of Fellows, only one in that of Honorary Fellows, ten in that 
of Corresponding Fellows, and twenty-six in that of Members. 

Provision was made for continuing the work on the ‘Ten Year 
Index of The Auk’ and the ‘ Check List of North American Birds,’ 
for assisting in the publication of the ‘Zoological Record,’ for 
appointing an advisory committee to cooperate in the preparation 
of ‘Biological Abstracts’ and for taking part in the work of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. The Union voted 
to invite the Cooper Ornithological Club and the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club each to appoint a representative to cooperate 
with a representative of the Union in forming a committee to 
raise a fund as a memorial to the work of Robert Ridgway. This 
project contemplates the acquisition of Mr. Ridgway’s home near 
Olney, Ill., where he has collected the native trees and shrubs 
and protected the birds, and the maintenance of the area as 4 
bird refuge in commemoration of the work of its founder. 

Resolutions were adopted extending the thanks of the Union 
to the President and Trustees of the American Museum, the 
Director and staff of the New York Zoological Society, the President 
and Members of the Explorers’ Club, and the President and Mem- 
bers of the Linnaean Society for courtesies extended during the 
meeting. 

Public Meetings—The presentation of scientific papers occupied 
three full days, November 10, 11 and 12 from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
with intermission of an hour and a half for luncheon. The regular 
sessions were held in the main Bird Hall on the second floor and 
the technical sessions in the lecture room of the New York Academy 
of Sciences on the first floor of the Museum. By holding simultane- 
ous sessions on Wednesday and Thursday mornings and limiting 
most of the papers to 30 minutes, or less, ample time was allowed for 
discussion. 

The session on Tuesday morning was essentially a memorial 
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session. After 45 minutes allowed for registration, the Union was 
called to order by the President, and the program opened with 
an address of welcome by Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, President 
of the Museum, followed by the unveiling of a bust and memorial 
tablet to Daniel Giraud Elliot, (1835-1915) one of the Founders, 
and the second President of the Union. Prof. Osborn referred 
to the organization of the Union in the Museum in 1883 and to 
Dr. Elliot’s activity in ornithology. In recognition of his work 
in founding the bird collection of the Museum the memorial 
tablet and bust have been placed at the entrance of the main 
Bird Hall which has been dedicated to his memory as the Daniel 
Giraud Elliot Hall. This hall has recently been renovated and 
rearranged. A domed ceiling forms the background for a striking 
exhibit of birds in flight including Condors, Eagles, Ducks, Geese, 
Albatrosses and Frigate Birds, The birds suspended from the 
ceiling by invisible wires form a most pleasing effect whether 
seen on entering the hall or from below. It was beneath the canopy 
of this unique exhibit that the main meetings were held. 

One of the first papers of the meeting was by Dr. Witmer Stone 
who presented a memorial address on John Hall Sage, for 28 years 
Secretary of the Union and for three years its President. Later 
in the session, Maunsell S. Crosby presented a memorial address 
on Eugene Pintard Bicknell, one of the Founders of the Union. 
It has been the custom, as a mark of respect to Fellows who have 
died during the year, to listen to addresses on their lives and activi- 
ties and later to publish these addresses in ‘The Auk.’ The series 
already published, beginning with Ridgway’s address on Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, read at the fifth meeting in 1887, forms a notable 
contribution to the contemporary history of American ornithology. 

The ornithological papers covered a wide range of topics from 
exploration, geographic distribution and life histories to technical 
discussions of certain groups, and accounts of the results of bird 
banding. Naturally the subjects of most general interest were 
those dealing with field work in foreign countries. The first of 
these was given by Dr. Pearson who outlined his recent trip to 
Europe to attend the International Conference on Bird Protection 
at Luxembourg and exhibited samples of some of the devices used 
to capture birds, including the nets used in Italy, and a Belgian 
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device for attracting Skylarks by means of revolving mirrors, 
Tate gave an account of his ascent of Mount Turumiquire, the 
highest peak in Venezuela, on whose lower slopes Humboldt 
and Bonpland collected many years ago. Rogers summarized 
the results of the Princeton Panama Expedition of 1923, Boulton 
gave an illustrated account of the recent Vernay Expedition to 
Angola, West Africa, and Murphy showed an interesting series 
of slides and moving pictures of bird life in Ecuador. 

Papers on geographic distribution ranged from a discussion of 
the distribution of the Seaside Sparrows in Florida and the chang- 
ing conditions of bird life in the New York City region, to problems 
of geographic distribution in Panama, the development of zonal 
or altitudinal faunas and ‘The Bird Fauna of North America in 
relation to its Distribution in South America.’ 

Among the ecological and life history studies were several 
notable contributions including Danforth’s ‘Ecological Study of 
the Birds of Cartagena Lagoon, Porto Rico’, Gross’ and Van 
Tyne’s ‘Bird Studies made at Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone,’ 
containing an account of several tropical species whose life history 
is almost unknown, and Forbush’s ‘Future of Sea Birds Breeding 
on the New England Coast.’ Life History studies of special 
species included Santens’ remarkable moving pictures of the 
Barn Owl, Saunders’ detailed study of the song of the Eastern 
Meadowlark, and Gross’ highly successful series of pictures show- 
ing the development of the Nighthawk. Papers on nesting habits 
were numerous enough to warrant a special session on the subject. 
The Duck Hawk was discussed in several contributions and 
formed the chief attraction in a striking motion picture by A. A. 
Allen. Here the artist introduced a new feature which might be 
designated ornithological stage setting. A Duck Hawk’s nest 
having been discovered close to a waterfall in a glen near Ithaca, 
N. Y., an old dead limb was so placed in front of the fall that the 
bird was induced to sit for its picture directly in front of the 
sheet of falling water which formed a unique and very beautiful 
background. 

The technical sessions proved so popular that the room was 
filled to capacity most of the time. Seed Snipe, Goldfinches, 
American Titlarks, the Nightjars of Equatorial Africa, the extinct 
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Giant Barn Owl of Haiti, and the Feather Pattern of the Throat 
of the Canada Goose were some of the subjects which elicited 
interesting discussions, while other contributions included ‘The 
Ruffed Grouse Disease,’ ‘Regeneration of Birds’ Beaks’ and a 
detailed account of ‘The Ornithological Collection of the Natural 
History Museum in Stockholm.’ This last paper was prepared by 
Dr. Einar Lénnberg, and forms the third of the series of historical 
descriptions of the principal bird collections in foreign museums 
which is being assembled by the Committee on Biography and 
Bibliography. 

The bird banding program included a number of interesting 
papers dealing with the banding of special species, as for example, 
Brewster’s Warbler, reports of operations in certain localities such 
as Rochester, N. Y., the Inland District, and Labrador, special 
methods of trapping, and ‘The Possibilities of Vacation Bird 
Banding.’ Baldwin gave an outline of his plan for the ‘Study of 
the Individual Bird’ and in the motion picture program Weise- 
man showed how some of this work on the House Wren is carried 
on at Cleveland, O. 

Exhibit of Bird Paintings —The importance of illustration in 
the development of modern ornithology was demonstrated not 
only by the series of lantern slides and motion pictures illustrating 
the papers on the program but by the loan exhibit of bird paintings 
which was arranged under the direction of Courtenay Brandreth 
in a hall leading into the Main Bird Hall. This was the fourth 
formal exhibit of the kind and as in the case of preceding exhibits, 
the paintings were all under glass and remained in position some 
time after the meeting. The printed catalogue of the exhibit showed 
that the number of contributors and paintings was approximately 
the same as last year, but there were several artists whose work had 
not been shown in previous exhibits. As a rule, each artist was 
limited to six paintings, but several contributed only one or two, 
so that the total of 121 paintings represented the work of 33 artists. 
In the following list the number of pictures, if less than 6, is given 
after each name: 


William J. Belcher (1) Courtenay Brandreth 


Richard E. Bishop Rex I. Brasher (3) 
Frank Bond Allan Cyril Brooks 
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Charles Livingston Bull (4) Joseph Day Knap 

Dr. E. Burke Charles Robert Knight (2) 
E. Cheverlange (1) George Edward Lodge (2) 
Henry Carey Denslow (1) John Guille Millais (1) 
Edward von Siebold Dingle Olaus Johan Murie (5) 
Ottmar Franz von Fuehrer (3) Leif Neandross 

Louis Agassiz Fuertes (5) Roger Tory Peterson (2) 
Lady Elizabeth Gwillim (1) Karl Plath (1) 

Charles Hayes (1) Earl Lincoln Poole 
William Hayes (1) Edgar Roth (4) 

Frank Charles Hennessey Edmund Joseph Sawyer 
Lynn Bogue Hunt Mrs. Helen Damrosch Tee Van (4) 
Francis Lee Jaques Archibald Thorburn (1) 


John Gerrard Keulemans (1) 


During the meeting, the set of original paintings of Audubon’s 
‘Birds of America’ was generously placed on exhibition by the New 
York Historical Society in its building just opposite the Museum, 
and this unique collection was examined by several experts in 
Auduboniana. In this connection mention should be made of the 
very comprehensive illustrated paper on ‘Engraved Portraits of 
Birds’ presented by Norman McClintock and Bayard H. Christy 
in which the development of ornithological illustration was shown 
from engraving on copper, steel and wood to the modern process 
of zinc etching used in reproducing photographs and wash drawings. 

Social Features.—The social gatherings included a daily luncheon 
and the annual dinner on Wednesday evening at the Hotel Man- 
hattan Square, on 77th Street opposite the Museum, an informal 
reception in the Bird Laboratories of the Museum on Tuesday 
evening and one at the Explorers’ Club on Wednesday evening, 
a group photograph and three excursions. On Tuesday evening 
an opportunity was offered the members to inspect the extensive 
study collection of birds of the Museum, and during the evening 
Mr. Forbush showed a copy of the first volume of his work on the 
‘Birds of Massachuestts.’ At the annual dinner beside each plate 
was a copy of ‘The Auklet’ and a menu card. The latter was 
designed by Fuertes and on the back was printed an ornithological 
cross word puzzle contributed by Dr. W. H. Bergtold. The prize 
for the first solution of the puzzle was won by Clifford H. Pang- 
burn who successfully worked out the puzzle within an hour. 
After dinner the members repaired to the Explorers’ Club, 47 W. 
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76th Street, where, after inspecting the extensive library of works 
of travel, they gathered in the assembly room and were entertained 
by Capt. Robert A. Bartlett who accompanied Peary and Stefans- 
son to the Arctic. Later in the evening William Beebe showed 
lantern slides and motion pictures of the Galapagos Islands 
illustrating some of the features of his recent trip. 

The three excursions followed adjournment of the regular 
meetings. On Thursday evening at the invitation of ‘The New 
York Times’ a party spent three hours inspecting the extensive 
plant in the Times Annex on W. 43d Street and learning how the 
news is collected by radio, by wire, through the Associated Press 
and by special reporters, then edited, printed and distributed. 
Many hints of practical value in collecting, editing and preparing 
field notes for publication might be gained from a study of the 
methods successfully employed by a daily paper in gathering 
the news. Friday was occupied by two all-day excursions, one to 
Long Island and the other to the New York Zoological Park. 
Under the leadership of Ludlow Griscom a party of 16 went to 
Long Beach, Long Island, a walk of about 15 miles and observed 
35 species of birds including Brunnich’s Murre, the Acadian 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow and an unusual number of Snow Buntings. 
The other party of 29 spent the day at the Zoological Park, in- 
spected the paintings in the administration building, and under 
the guidance of Lee S. Crandall and John Tee Van were shown 
through the extensive bird collection with its many rare species. 
Not the least interesting feature was the opportunity of seeing 
many wild birds in a city park including more than a hundred 
Black Ducks, a dozen or more Canada Geese, a tree full of Night 
Herons and several Gulls besides a number of Passerine birds. 
Before disbanding the members of the party were the guests of the 
Zoological Society at luncheon in the Rocking Stone Restaurant. 

Results.—With the increasing complexity of programs it becomes 
more and more difficult to summarize the accomplishments of an 
annual meeting and properly appraise the results. Usually only a 
small proportion of the papers are printed, for, obviously, exhibi- 
tions of lantern slides and moving pictures cannot be published and 
preliminary statements of investigations or reports of explora- 
tions are not prepared for publication. Only those persons present 
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at the meeting can obtain the full benefit of the discussions, the 
exhibitions of pictures or the facilities of a great museum or 
zoological garden for the examination of specimens. At this 
meeting a unique opportunity was afforded of studying the best 
work of contemporary artists in comparison with that of a century 
ago as exhibited by the original paintings of Audubon’s plates, 
Immediately after adjournment of the regular meetings the Eastern 
Bird Banding Association held its annual business meeting and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. Among the more tangible 
results may be mentioned the award of the Brewster Medal, 
increase in the limit of Members, authorizations for continuing 
work on the ‘Check List’ and publication of the ‘Ten Year Index 
of The Auk,’ contribution to the ‘Zoological Record,’ appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee in connection with ‘Biological 
Abstracts,’ consideration of the proposed International Ornitho- 
logical Congress in Copenhagen in 1926 and the Ridgway Memorial 
Project. 

Invitations to hold the next annual meeting in various places 
were received from a number of organizations including one from 
the Minister of Mines and Interior of Canada and one from the 
Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club to meet in Ottawa. It was voted 
unanimously to accept the Canadian invitations and the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting will be held in Ottawa, Canada, in October, 
1926. 


PROGRAM 


(Papers are arranged in the order in which they were presented at the 
meeting. Those marked with an asterisk (*) were illustrated by lantern 
slides. ) ‘ 

MorninG 


Address of Welcome and Unveiling of Bust of and Memorial Tablet to 
Daniel Giraud Elliot, 1835-1915, a Founder and Second President 
of the Union. Pror. Henry Farrrietp Ossorn, President, 
American Museum. 

Roll Call of Fellows and Members, Report of Business Meeting, Announce- 
ment of Result of Elections. 

1. Shadow Boxing by Birds. Ernest THompson Seton, Greenwich, 
Conn. (10 min.) 

2. In Memoriam: John Hall Sage. Wrrmer Srons, Philadelphia, Pa 
(40 min.) 
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3. Impressions of European Ornithologists and Bird Protection. T. 
Grpert Pearson, New York. (20 min.) 

4, In Memoriam: Eugene Pintard Bicknell. Mavunsetu S. Crossy, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. (25 min.) 

5. The Ascent of Mt. Turumiquire, Venezuela. G. H. H. Tats, New 
York. (10 min.) 

6. The Song of the Eastern Meadowlark. Aretras A. SaunpErs, Fair- 
field, Conn. (30 min.) 


TurEspAY AFTERNOON. 


7. *The Future of Sea Birds Breeding on the New England Coast. 
Epwarp Howe Forsvuss, Boston, Mass. (25 min.) 

8. Outstanding Rarities among the Birds in the New York Zoological 
Park. Lee 8. Cranpauu, New York. (15 min.) 

9. The 75th Anniversary of the German Ornithological Society. THro- 
por G. AHRENS, Berlin. (presented by the Secretary.) (15 min.) 

10. Greetings from the German Ornithological Society. Htuao Werico.p, 
Hanover, Germany. (5 min.) 

11. *Bird Studies in Southern California. Howarp H. Cieaves, New 
York. (30 min.) 

12. Results of Princeton’s Panama Expedition of 1923. CuHaries H. 
Rogers, Princeton, N. J. (15 min.) 

13. The development of Zonal or Altitudinal Faunas and the Evidence 
they Afford of Evoluton by Environment. Frank M. CHapMan, 
New York. (25 min.) 

14. *A Life History Study of the Nighthawk. Aurrep O. Gross, Bruns- 
wick, Me. (20 min.) 


WEDNESDAY MorniNG—Birp BAnpDING SESSION 


15. *Banding Brewster’s Warbler. T. Donatp Cartmr, New York, and 
R. H. Howxanp, Upper Montclair, N. J. (15 min.) 

16. Bird Banding Results in the Inland District. Wiu1am I. Lyon, 
Waukegan, Ill. (20 min.) 

17. Banding Notes on the Bank Swallow. Dayton Stongr, Iowa City, Ia. 
(Read by title.) 

18. Bird Banding in Townsend’s Labrador. Harrison F. Lewis, Ottawa, 
Ont. (Presented by Hoygs Luoyp.) (15 min.) 

19. Return of Banded Birds at Rochester, N. Y. Ricnarp E. Horsey, 
Rochester, N. Y. (Presented by Jonn T. Nicnots.) (15 min.) 

20. Bird Banding in Progress and Prospect. Freprrick C. Lincoun, 
Washington, D. C. (25 min.) 

21. Possibilities of Vacation Bird Banding. Mrs. Jonn A. GILLEsPIE, 
Glenolden, Pa. (Presented by T. (10 min.) 

22, *Quail Trapping Methods applicable to Bird Banding. HersBert 
L. Sropparp, Beachton, Ga. (30 min.) 
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23. Bird Banding: A Study of the Individual Bird. 8. Prentiss Ba.pwin, 
Cleveland, O. (15 min.) 


Wepnespay Morninc—TEcunica SEssIon. 


24. The Systematic Position of the Seed-Snipe (Thinocorythidae). W. 
DeW. New York (10 min.) 
. A Study of South American Goldfinches. W. E. Ciypr Topp, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (25 min.) 
26. The Ornithological Collection of the Natural History Museum in 
Stockholm. Envar Stockholm, Sweden. (Presented 
by the Secretary.) (30 min.) 
. *The Feather Pattern of the Throat as an Indication of Sex in the 
Canada Goose. Wxarton Huser, Philadelphia, Pa. (10 min.) 
28. *The Giant Barn Owl of Haiti. AtexanpeR Wermore, Washington, 
D. C. (10 min.) 

29. Description of a New Genus of Flycatchers from the Coast of Peru, 
with Remarks on the Origin of the Equatorial Arid Fauna. Franx 
M. Cuapman, New York. (15 min.) 

30 Distribution of the Seaside Sparrows in Florida. Artur H. Hows11, 
Washington, D. C. (15 min.) 

31 *The Nightjars of Equatorial Africa. James P. Cuaprin, New York. 
(20 min.) 

32. Notes on Petrels. Rosert Cusaman Mourpuy, New York. (Read 

by title.) 

33. Problems of Geographical Distribution in Western Panama. Lvup- 

tow Griscom, New York. (10 min.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


. *The Vernay Angola Expedition of The American Museum of Natural 
History. Rupyerp Bourton, Pittsburgh, Pa. (40 min.) 
. *Engraved Portraits of Birds. Norman McCurntrock anp Bayarp 
H. Curisty, Pittsburgh, Pa. (45 min.) 
36. *An Ecological Study of the Birds of Cartagena Lagoon, Porto Rico. 
Srvart T. Danrorts, Philadelphia, Pa. (30 min.) 
37. *The Surf Scoter on its Breeding Grounds. Francis Harper, Boston, 
Mass. (20 min.) 
38. *Bird Studies made at Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone. ALFRED 
O. Gross, Brunswick, Me., anp JosELYN Van Tyne, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (45 min.) 
39. *Nesting Habits of the Everglade Kite. Donatp J. NicHoLson, 
Orlando, Fla. (15 min.) 
40 *Nesting Habits of the Sandhill Crane in Florida. Dona.p J. Nicuot- 
son, Orlando, Florida. (15 min.) 
41. Nesting of Bonaparte’s Gull in Alberta. A. D. Henperson, Bel- 
vedere, Alta. (Presented by A. C. Bent.) (15 min.) 
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42, The Duck Hawks of Mt. Tom, Mass. Aaron C. Baaa, Holyoke, 
Mass. (15 min.) 

43. Breeding Data for the Yellow Rail. P. B. Peasopy, Wamego, Kans. 
(Read by title.) 

44. Nesting Birds of the Southern Everglades. Epwarp J. Court, 
Washington, D. C. (Presented by Artaur H. (15 
min.) 

45. Putting Pressure on Scientific Collectors. W. Lzon Dawson, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (30 min.) 

46. The Joy of Bird-Nesting. W. Leon Dawson, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(15 min.) 


TuurspAY Morninc—GENERAL PAPERs. 


47. Geographical Variation in the American Titlark. W. E. Crypp 
Topp, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5 min.) 

48. Making a Swallow Bank. Ernest THompson Seton, Greenwich, 
Conn. (Read by title.) 

49. Further Notes on the Dyker Heights Marsh, Brooklyn, N. Y. Grorep 
C. Hix, Brooklyn, N. Y. (20 min.) 

50. Changing Conditions in the New York City Region and other Local 
Problems. LupLow Griscom, New York. (20 min.) 

51. The Bird Fauna of North America in Relation to its Distribution in 
South America. Mrs. Exvsre M. B. Naumsura, New York. 
(20 min.) 

52. *The Ruffed Grouse Disease. Artuur A. ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(30 min.) 

53. First Impressions of Purple Sandpiper and Upland Plover. Joun T. 
Nichols, New York. (10 min.) 

54. *Regeneration and Deformities of Bird Beaks. W. I. Lyon, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. (15 min). 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON—MortTIoNn PIcTuREs. 


55. Wood Thrush building an Unusual Nest and Male Quail Brooding. 
I. H. Jounston, Charleston, W. Va. (10 min.) 

56. The Barn Owl. Remi H. Sanrens, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5 min.) 

57. *The American Eagle: Its Recent History at Vermilion, O. Francis 
H. Herrick, Cleveland, O. (20 min.) 

58. With the Herons along the Santee River, South Carolina. Wuitu1am 
C. Herman, Cincinnati, O. (15 min.) 

59. Some Birds of the Finger Lakes Region, New York. ArtTuur A. 
ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. (30 min.) 

60. Life History of the House Wren. T. Water WEISsEMAN, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and S. Prentiss BaLpwin, Cleveland, O. (45 min.) 

61. Marine Bird Life in Ecuador. Rosert Cusaman Morpnuy, New 
York. (45 min.) 
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FEeLtLows AND MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Fetiows.—A. A. Allen, G. M. Allen, Outram Bangs, C. F. Batchelder, 
C. W. Beebe, A. C. Bent, J. P. Chapin, F. M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, 
Jonathan Dwight, A. K. Fisher, J. H. Fleming, E. H. Forbush, L. A. 
Fuertes, Geo. B. Grinnell, Ludlow Griscom, W. L. McAtee, W. DeW. 
Miller, R. C. Murphy, H. C. Oberholser, W. H. Osgood, T. S. Palmer, 
J. C. Phillips, C. W. Richmond, W. E. Saunders, Witmer Stone, P. A. 
Taverner, W. E. C. Todd, C. W. Townsend, Alexander Wetmore—Total 
30. 


Retrrep Feittows.—W. K. Fisher, F. A. Lucas—Total 2. 


Mempers.—R. M. Anderson, W. L. Baily, S. Prentiss Baldwin, Thomas 
Barbour, W. S. Brooks, W. L. Dawson, A. O. Gross, Francis Harper, 
F. H. Herrick, A. H. Howell, Wharton Huber, E. R. Kalmbach, F. H. 
Kennard, F. C. Lincoln, Hoyes Lloyd, W. I. Lyon, Mrs. W. W. Naum- 
burg, J. T. Nichols, T. G. Pearson, J. L. Peters, E. A. Preble, C. H. Rogers, 
A. A. Saunders, E. T. Seton, H. L. Stoddard, G. M. Sutton, C. H. Town- 
send—Total 27. 


E.ecTion oF FELLOWws, MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


FELLOws.—2 
Ludlow Griscom, New York City. 
John Charles Phillips, Wenham, Mass. (Life Fellow). 


CoRRESPONDING FELLOWws.—2. 
José Antonio de Lavalle y Gar¢ia, Lima, Peru. 
Walter Ernest Wait, Director of the Museum, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Memsers.—5, 
Ernest Golsan Holt, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa, Canada. 
William Isaac Lyon, Waukegan, Ill. (Life Member). 
George Miksch Sutton, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Francis Beach White, Concord, N. H. 


AssociaTEs —180 
The names of Associates who qualify will appear in the annual Directory 
of Members in ‘The Auk’ for April. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
BY T. S. PALMER. 


Membership—During the year 1925 the membership list has 
grown somewhat and shows an increase of 68 over the total number 
last year. The Union still has members in all the States and 
Territories and also in the Philippine Islands, and in a number of 
foreign countries and colonies in North America, South America, 
West Indies, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. The following 
tabular statement shows the figures for the present membership 
in comparison with those for last year and ‘ten years ago: 


Retired Hon. Corresponding 
Year Fellows Fellows Fellows Fellows Members Associates Totai 


1915 50 3 13 56 79 955 1156 
1924 50 5 23 89 96 1374 1637 
1925 48 5 24 88 96 1444 1705 


The gains during the year included the restoration of one Honor- 
ary Fellow, inadvertently omitted from the list, and the election 
at the last annual meeting of two Corresponding Fellows and 320 
Associates. This apparent increase of 323 was offset by losses of 
28 by death, 40 by resignation, and a considerable number by 
failure to qualify and by delinquency. Losses from death during 
the past year have been greater than ever before, and included 
those of 2 Fellows, 3 Corresponding Fellows, 2 Members, and 21 
Associates. 

Activities of Members Abroad.—During 1925, a number of our 
members have visited foreign countries or engaged in field work 
abroad, especially in the South Pacific, the South Atlantic, Tropical 
America, Africa, and Asia. The American Museum has continued 
its explorations in the South Pacific, where Rollo H. Beck has 
been collecting in the Fiji Islands. The expedition of the Cleveland 
Museum, in charge of Geo. F. Simmons, has been working in the 
South Atlantic, has visited Rio Janeiro, and expects to visit St. 
Helena. The Expedition of the Field Museum to the Pamir and the 
mountains of Tibet, in charge of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
is accompanied by George K. Cherrie, and, while organized primarily 
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for hunting big game, doubtless will improve the opportunity 
of securing some ornithological material. The Baffin Land expedi- 
tion of the Canadian Government spent last winter on Baffin 
Land, and J. Dewey Soper has doubtless been able to secure some 
information of great interest concerning the species nesting in 
that region. In Tropical America, Henry Malleis has continued 
his explorations in Guatemala in search of the Ocellated Turkey 
and Curassows; Messrs. A. J. Van Rossem and Loye Holmes Miller 
have been collecting for some time in Salvador; and Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, Dr. A. O. Gross and Joselyn Van’ Tyne have visited 
Barro Colorado Island in the Canal Zone. Mr. Austin Paul 
Smith, who has been residing for some time in Costa Rica, has 
recently removed to Habana, Cuba, and James L. Peters collected 
on Martinique, St. Lucia and St. Vincent from January to March. 
C. Wm. Beebe and John Tee Van revisited the Galapagos Islands 
during the course of their voyage last spring. Dr. Robert Cush- 
man Murphy left for Lima, Peru, shortly after the meeting last 
year and took part in the Centennial at that place and later 
visited other points in Peru and Ecuador. 

Several members visited Europe during the past summer. 
Outram Bangs visited the museums in London, Tring, Paris and 
Berlin, Dr. C. E. Hellmayr those in England and Germany, and 
Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg those in several countries on the 
Continent. B. T. Gault spent most of the past year in western 
Ireland, and Wm. B. Mershon, who visited Scotland during the 
summer, brought back some interesting information on Grouse. 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson attended the International Conference on 
protection of birds at Luxembourg in April, and also visited Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and England. 

In Africa, Messrs. Boulton and Lang have been collecting in 
Angola in connection with the Vernay Expedition of the American 
Museum, and since the return of Mr. Boulton, Mr. Lang has 
gone on to Cape Colony. Dr. Herbert Friedman has spent some 
time in southeastern Africa in Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, 
Transvaal and British East Africa in connection with his investi- 
gations of the parasitic habits of Cuckoos and other birds. Wm. 
Sprague Brooks has been collecting reptiles in Cape Colony and 
John A. Farley has visited Egypt and the region of the Nile. 
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In Asia, Dr. Casey A. Wood has spent most of the year in Ceylon 
at Colombo and Kandy, and is planning a trip early in the spring 
to northern India. Dr. Hugh M. Smith, in connection with his 
fishery work in Siam has found time to collect a few birds, and in 
China, N. Gist Gee and Dr. F. P. Metcalf, who unfortunately 
has severed his connection with the Union, are still at their posts in 
Pekin and Foochow, respectively. 

During the year we have had the unusual pleasure of an ex- 
tended visit from our Honorary Fellow, Dr. P. P. Sushkin of 
Leningrad, who with his wife spent several months in America, 
studying the collections of birds in the principal museums and 
in visiting several of the National Parks and other points of interest ~ 
in the west. 

Concerning the field activities of other Honorary and Corres- 
ponding Fellows it is interesting to note that H. F. Witherby has 
been in Spain, H. Kirke Swann has visited Rumania, Dr. Ernst 
Hartert has been collecting in Morocco, Messrs. Bannerman, 
Jourdain and W. P. Lowe in Tunisia, Louis Lavauden in the 
region of Lake Tchad, while Dr. E. Lehn Schidler, of Copenhagen, 
spent the summer in Greenland, and Col. Richard Meinertzhagen 
rejoined his regiment in India. 

The Journal.—During the year a number of additional sets of 
‘The Auk’ have been completed and the total number of sets in 
public and private libraries or museums is now about 225. As the 
Union has had no complete sets for sale for more than a year, 
attention has been devoted to filling in the gaps in incomplete 
sets as far as possible, and in several of the college libraries the 
sets have now been completed to a point where only two or three 
volumes are missing. Since several sets ‘have recently changed 
hands, arrangements have been made for securing a revised list 
and a new survey of the field will be made at an early date. 

Papers of the Pittsburgh Meeting.—As usual, only a small pro- 
portion of the 58 papers presented at the Pittsburgh meeting 
in 1924, have thus far appeared in print. Those which have been 
published in ‘The Auk”! include the following: No. 2, Fisher’s 


‘Mention should also be made of Crosby's paper presented as an abstract 
at the Cambridge meeting in 1923 under the title No. 34, ‘Notes on the Non- 
breeding Birds of Southeastern Texas’ which is now being published by Griscom 
and Crosby as a continued article in ‘The Auk’ beginning in July, 1925, under 
the caption ‘Birds of the Brownsville Region, Southern Texas.’ 
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‘Walter Bradford Barrows.’ No. 4, Dabbene’s ‘Ornithological 
Collection of the Museo Nacional, Buenos Aires’ (antea p. 37), 
No. 8, Ahrens’ ‘Bird Collection in the Berlin Museum,’ No. 13, 
Grinnell’s ‘Bird Netting as a Method in Ornithology,’ No. 16, 
Lincoln’s ‘Results of Bird Banding in Europe,’ No. 26, Mrs, 
Naumburg’s ‘A few Remarks on Cyclarhis,’ No. 30, Chapman’s 
‘Relationships and Distribution of the Warblers of the genus 
Compsothlypis.’ The papers published elsewhere are No. 5, 
Forbush’s ‘Is Migration affected by Weather Conditions,’ incor- 
porated in the Introduction to his ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ I, 
pp. xix-xxiii, 1925; No. 17, Mrs. Commons’ ‘ Report of the Tanager 
Hill Bird Banding Station, Minnesota,’ in the ‘Wilson Bulletin,’ 
XXXVII, pp. 48-51, Mar., 1925; No. 28, Dwight and Griscom’s 
‘ Descriptions of new birds from Costa Rica,’ in American Museum 
Novitates, No. 142, Nov., 1924; and No. 40, Griscom’s ‘Bird 
Hunting in Unexplored Panama,’ in ‘Natural History,’ XXIV, 
pp. 509-519. 1924. 


DECEASED MEMBERS, 1924-1925 


EvGene Pintarp BickNng.u,! Founder and Life Fellow, aged 65, died at 
Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1925. 

Joun Haut Sacz,? 12th President and Life Fellow, died in his 79th year 
at Boston, Mass., Aug. 16, 1925. 

Artur GARDINER Buruze,’ Corresponding Fellow, died in his 81st year 
at Beckenham, England, May 28, 1925. 

Francis Nicuoison, Corresponding Fellow, aged 82, died at Windermere 
England, Feb. 10, 1925. 

Eveene Lovis Simon,‘ Corresponding Fellow, died in his 77th year, at 
Paris, France, Nov. 17, 1924. 

Rosert Ourver Morris,’ Member, aged 78, died at Springfield, Mass., 
Apr. 13, 1925. 

Joun Murpocu, Member, died in his 74th year, at Allston, Mass., Sept. 22, 
1925. 

Ernest Haroip Bayrnes,® Associate, died in his 57th year, at Meriden, 
N. H., Jan. 21, 1925. 


1 For obituary notice eee ‘Auk,’ XLII, pp. 475-476. 

. pp. 613-615 and XLIII, pp. 1-17 antea, 
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Coase Brapsoury, Associate, died in his 77th year, at Denver, 
Colo., Oct. — 1925. 

James MacmastTer Copman, Associate, aged 63, died at Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 9, 1925. 

Miss Apa Bette Copeanp, Associate, died at Grand Junction, Colo., 
Aug. 7, 1925. 

Cuartes Evsese Dionne,! Associate, died in his 80th year, at Quebec, 
Canada, Jan. 25, 1925. 

Watiace Suerwin Draper, Associate, died in his 74th year, at Wayland, 
Mass., Apr. 13, 1925. 

Harry Lee Fuuron, Associate, died at Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1925. 

Mrs. Cuester Noyes GREENOUGH, Associate, died at Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 11, 1925. 

Witu1aM Francis Henpricxson, Associate, of Jamaica, N. Y., died in 
the summer of 1925. 

Miss Inzz Appre Hows, Associate, died at St. Johnsbury, Vt., Nov. 26, 
1924. 

Ricnarp Montacve Hunt,’ Associate, died in his 39th year, near Boston, 
Mass., June 25, 1925. 

Mrs. Marrua Evans Martin,’ Life Associate, died near Watchung, 
N. J., Jan. 6, 1925. 

CuarLEs JoHNSON MEans, Associate, died at Wellesley, Mass.,——1925. 

Harry Merritt, Honorary Associate, died in his 69th year, at Bangor, 
Me. Nov. 24, 1924. 

Henry WorTHinaTon Oxips (Henry Oldys),‘ Associate, died in his 66th 
year, at Petersburg, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1925. 

Bincuam Life Associate, aged 63, died on a train 
near Washington, D. C., Feb. 27, 1925. 

James Britton Purpy,® Associate, aged 82, died at Plymouth, Mich., 
June 2, 1925. 

Miss Besstz Raymonp, Associate, died at Akron, Ohio, in 1923. 

Miss Auice P. Terry, Associate, died at New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 26, 
1924 

Mrs. Epmunp H. Wermorg, Associate, of Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., 
died June 7, 1924. 

Miss Heten Duranp Wiss, Associate, died at Washington, D. C., April 5, 
1925. 


1 For obituary notice see ‘Auk,’ XLII, pp. 308-309. 

“ “ “ pp. 481-482. 
pp. 616-617. 
“ “ pp. 307-308, 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Nesting of the Black Tern in Wisconsin.—An Ideal breeding 
ground for the Black Tern is on Big Muskego Lake, twenty miles south- 
west of Milwaukee. This lake covers an area of approximately four 
square miles overgrown almost entirely with cat-tail bogs, bullrushes, 
wild rice, pond lilies, pickeral weed, etc. The Terns find a wonderful 
home here inasmuch as they are undisturbed in this marshy retreat. One 
needs a rowboat or a skiff to work on the lake and I choose a row-boat 
as it is more substantial for an all day’s scouting trip. It is not at all 
difficult to locate a nest as when one comes within sixty to seventy-five 
feet of it the owners will start a commotion, and all their neighbors will 
help, until soon there will be a dozen or more birds flying over your boat. 
Quite often as you row toward a nest a few individuals will become so 
bold as to fly down and strike the prow of the boat with ‘heir bills. 

On one of my trips I rowed up to within ten feet of a nest containing 
three eggs. I arose to my feet the better to view the eggs when to my 
surprise one of the excited birds alighted on my head. My friend sitting 
in the same boat, made haste to get its picture and succeeded in photo- 
graphing it on my head. Then while he reloaded his camera this dauntless 
bird would leave his unusual perch+o dash at the camera and then arise. 
over my head and again alight. This occurred at intervals of ten seconds 
and lasted about ten minutes, in which time we secured five good close-up 
pictures, besides two from another boat, the bird loudly protesting all the 
while. After making all the exposures necessary and satisfying our bird 
photographer I did some experimenting. First I talked to my companions, 
then I raised my arms shoulder high several times and found this did not 
disturb the bird at all; and it was not until I sat down in the boat that the 
exhibit was terminated and the bird remained in the air with its noisy 
defenders. 

The nest of the Black Tern contains from two to four eggs and is com- 
posed of a mere handful of dead rushes wet and decaying, placed on small 
hummocks or uport‘floating broken down rushes that gather about the 
outer edges of the bogs. It is not unusual to find a half dozen nests in as 
small an area as twenty-five square yards, and on several occasions I have 
found the Pied-billed Grebe’s nest, a round floating mass of decaying 
vegetable matter, held in place by living bullrushes, among them. Baby 
Terns soon leave their nest after hatching, swimming about or resting 
upon lily pads, patiently waiting to be fed by the parent birds, and 
consume large numbers of dragon flies, other insects and small fish. On 
June 21, 1925, a number of these youngsters were banded, two of which 
were picked up a week later, only ten feet from the nest where I had origi- 
nally found them. During this time they had grown to twice their size. 
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The nesting period begins the middle of June and continues to the end of 
July. On June 14, I located a number of nests with eggs but no young. 
On June 21, I did some banding of young Terns, and on July 26, banded 
the last young of the season and was unable to locate any nests with eggs. 
Forty-seven birds in all, were banded.—Pavut W. Horrmann, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 


The Point Barrow Gull in Missouri—An Addition to the State 
List.—In March, 1922, while spending a few days at Hartwell, Missouri, 
I made notes of a mounted specimen of Larus hyperboreus barrovianus in 
the possession of the Hartwell Hunting and Fishing Club, which was 
killed on their property in the spring of 1921. Mr. Frank Ford, in charge 
of the Club House, stated that he sees a few of these Gulls there every 
year in early spring. Measurements of the specimen, taken at the time 
of my visit, indicate that it should be referred to the subspecies barrovianus, 
described by Ridgway in 1886 and recently revived by Oberholser.' 

The measurements are as follows: Wing, 430 mm.; exposed culmen, 
53 mm.; depth of bill at base, 20 mm.; middle toe, 59 mm. It was not 
sexed 


This appears to be the first record of the bird from Missouri and like- 
wise the most easterly record of the subspecies barrovianus.—ARTHUR 
H. Washington, D. C. 


Ring-billed Gull (Larus delawarensis) in Arkansas.—Since there 
is but one definite record of the occurrence of this Gull in Arkansas (Howell, 
Birds of Arkansas, Biological Survey Bulletin No. 38, p. 19), I deem it 
of sufficient importance to record the taking of a juvenile male on September 
27, 1919, near Fayetteville. The specimen was left at my home during 
my absence so I did not learn whether it was the only one seen. It was 
in good flesh but its stomach was empty. The specimen is now in my 
collection. ALBERT Lano, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Black Ducks and Pintail at Boston.—There are large numbers of 
Black Ducks, and Mallards, intermingled, which iive and breed in the 
Boston Fen-Way, and have become very tame, coming to be fed and some 
of them taking food from the hand. They presert fine opportunities 
for photographing. 

As I was riding through the Fen-Way October 11, 1925, with my two 
sons, my eyes caught sight of a different kind of Duck among them, and 
I exclaimed “There is a Pintail,” my son, captain R. L. Mackay agreed 
with me, as he had shot them in Ventura County, California, just as I 
had in South Carolina. 

In the afternoon on returning we took some bread to feed the Ducks, 
hoping the Pintail would still be there. We found him with the other 
Ducks as before, and coaxed him up within ten feet of us. It proved 


1 See ‘The Auk,’ vol. 35, p. 472, October, 1918. 
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to be a young drake, with the scapulars showing the handsome advanced 
plumage. 

The example of. the other Ducks had rendered him quite tame, but he 
was not as agile as they in obtaining his share of the bread although 
we favored him. I think he may have been there some little time. No 
others were seen. 

While watching the Ducks, and there were some thirty or forty of them, 
more or less, a whitish dog came running along the shore. Immediately 
the whole flock of Ducks swam in quite close, and followed the dog as long 
as he remained in sight, showing great interest, and curiosity, but no fear. 

On November 1 and 8, another full plumaged drake was seen at the 
same place.—Grorce H. Mackay, Boston, Mass. 


The Barnacle Goose in North Carolina.—By the kindness of Dr. 
Charles C. Foster, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, I have received from 
Pea Island, North Carolina, a Barnacle Goose (Branta leucopsis (Bech- 
stein) ) which he killed there November 24, 1925. The bird was shot at 
a large shallow fresh-water pond, to which it came in company with 
some Canada Geese. It seemed less wary than its companions. 

Pea Island is on the coast, in Dare County, a few miles south of Roanoke 
Island. 

Mr. A. C. Bent, in his ‘Life Histories of North American Wild Fowl’ 
(Bulletin 130, U. 8S. Nat. Mus., pp. 262-263), cites nine records of the 
occurrence of the Barnacle Goose in North America, at localities, ranging 
from Labrador and James’ Bay to Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 
The dates he mentions are from October 16 to November 28.—CHar.Es 
F. Barcuetper, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


The Brown Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis) in Ontario.—A 
Correction.—In “The Auk’ for January, 1925 (Vol. XLII, no. 1, pp. 
124-125.) the writer recorded the capture of a Brown Pelican at French- 
man’s Bay, a few miles east of Toronto. On September 30, 1925, another 
specimen was taken at Mimico a few miles west of Toronto. Dr. J. A. 
Campbell, Curator of the Toronto Zoological Parks, informs me that 
he has examined the latter specimen and has identified it as a recently 
escaped bird from the Riverdale Park. He also states that several of these 
birds escaped last fall (1924), prior to the date of capture of the specimen 
recorded. Although this specimen had no marks to identify it as a Zoo 
bird it is very probable that this is the case and the record should not 
stand. The species is therefore returned to the hypothetical list of Ontario 
birds.—L. L. Snypur, Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, Toronto, Ontario. 


Double-crested Cormorants in the Connecticut Valley in Fall.— 
An interesting and unusual sight was presented on the late afternoon of 
October 1, 1925, when a flock of thirteen Double-crested Cormorants 
(Phalacrocorax a. auritus) flew down the Connecticut River at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 
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When first sighted, we mistook the V shaped formation in which they 
were flying for a flock of Geese. But it was a month or two early for Wild 
Geese. We were in the act of putting away our canoe as they flew past 
overhead and so obtained a clear view through the binoculars. The 
wing-beat was swifter than that of Geese, there was no white patch visible 
and we could not hear a single note. When half a mile or so south of us, 
they broke the regular formation, flying thence in a mixed flock. 

This is the largest flight using the Valley of which we have any record 
in recent years—Aaron C. Baca, 70 Fairfield Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mortality among Cormorants on Coast of Chile.—During a 


recent voyage along the west coast of south America I was told much 
regarding a southern migration of sea birds along the Peruvian coast, 
due, it was said, to a change in the Humboldt Current following the great 
earthquake recently, and also was informed of many dead sea birds on 
the Chilean coast, south of Antofagasta. While the Grace Line Steamer, 
“Santa Elisa’’, lay at San Antonio, Chile, loading copper, opportunity 
offered to investigate this latter report. In company with Dr. Van Dyne, 
the ship’s surgeon, and Engineer Deason, I went to a place called Llollao, 
several miles south of San Antonio, where dead birds had been found. 
Walking was difficult through the deep sand so we boarded the narrow 
guage railroad train consisting of a Brockway bus mounted on a Ford 
truck. From the end of this line we walked over the mountain to the 
valley of the Rio Maipé, and after crossing a half-mile trestle, headed for 
a rocky point projecting into the ocean three miles distant. Here we 
discovered the truth of our adventure. Thousands of dead and dying 
Cormorants were found lying in heaps between the rocks or scattered along 
the beach, many of the latter partially covered with the drifting sands. 

Those in a weak condition were easily picked up but the cause of their 
trouble was obscure. I cannot say certainly that they were dying of 
starvation as there are many other varieties of sea birds in this section 
that are not affected this way and the Cormorants were the only sea 
birds found. Some time ago, numbers of Cormorants were reported 
dead or dying from the streets of Vifia del Mar a suburb of Valparaiso. 
It is supposed that these birds are tne same as those that have been so 
well known from the Guano islands to the northward.—Cuar.ies L. 
Fagan, R. F. D. 2, Box 58, Rahway, New Jersey. 


A Gannet at Painesville, Ohio.—On November 2, 1925, Mr. Grow 
of the Grand River Fish Co., of this place, telephoned me that they had 
caught a strange bird which they wished me to identify. I drove to the 
fish house and found, confined in one of the fish boxes, a beautiful immature 
Gannet (Sula bassana). I was very much surprised as I never expected 
to see a Gannet in this part of the country. 

The bird was in the gray plumage, heavily dotted with white on head 
and neck, the spots becoming fewer and V-shaped on the body. The 
eyes were light gray with a black pupil, and the bill dark horn color. 
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Mr. Grow told me that they were lifting the fish nets out of the lake for 
the season, and had been throwing out many rotten fish to the Gulls, when 
this big glutton appeared and ate so much that he could not rise from the 
water, so they put out in a small boat and caught him. I visited him again, 
the next day and, after photographing him and placing a band on his 
right leg, took him to the beach and gave him his liberty. He was loath to 
leave but finally swam out onto the lake, diving through some of the waves 
and riding over others. He seemed to be enjoying himself, flapping his 
wings, spreading his tail and ducking his head under the water. After 
going out onto the lake, for some distance, he turned, and swam off in 9 
northeasterly direction——E. E. Hapeuer, Painesville, Ohio. 


Wood Ibis in Ilinois.—On September 6, 1925, I found the badly 
decomposed remains of a Wood Ibis (Mycteria americana) near a pond in 
the Little Wabash bottoms in southwest Richland County or possibly 
northwest Wayne County since the boundary is about at that point. 

My companion recognized the bird as the same as a flock of twenty-five 
which he had seen two weeks before in Lawrence County. I have never 
seen this species here before—S. H. Eaton, Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Louisiana Heron on Long Island.—On June 26, 1925, I saw a strange 
looking Heron on the edge of Little Reed Pond, Montauk, Long Island. 
Thinking that it was a Little Blue Heron, in transitional plumage, I, 
collected it, and was much surprised to discover that it was an adult 
male Louisiana Heron. The specimen was taken to the American Museum 
of Natural History, where my identification was confirmed by Mr. Ludlow 
Griscom. This is the second record for New York State, the first made 
in 1836. It is now No. 1857 in my collection —Ratru E.uis, Jr., Jericho, 
Long Island. 


Little Black Rail again in Illinois.—Since Nelson’s record of June 
19, 1875, in which he reports taking the eggs of the Black Rail, I can find 
no authentic record of the taking of the bird. While collecting specimens 
for the Illinois State Exhibit for the World’s Fair, I was certain that I 
saw this bird at Wolf Lake several times but did not care to report it 
unless actually taken. Unlike the other Rails, which depend almost 
entirely upon hiding, the birds I saw ran very quickly and did not hide 
in the grass, the fact that my dog brought me two Yellow Rails that season, 
which he caught without injuring, substantiates this fact. I was almost 
doubting that this bird was a resident of Illinois, when a young man 
recently brought me a specimen which he had caught in his back yard.— 
Frank M. Wooprvurr, Chicago Academy of Sciences, Chicago, IU. 


Northern Phalarope in Dutchess County, N. Y.—On September 7, 
1924, the author and Dr. Alfred O. Gross observed a Northern Phalarope, 
(Lobipes lobatus) swimming around in a small pond about a mile outside 
the town of Amenia, N. Y. The bird was exceptionally tame and we were 
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able to note the white line over its eyes and a wash of chestnut on the 
sides of its neck. This record is the first of the Northern Phalarope for 
Dutchess County.—Epwarp D. W. Sprncarn, Amenia, N. Y. 


Early Nesting of the Woodcock in South Jersey.—On April 5, 1925, 
Salem, N. J., while searching a sweet gum thicket for a Woodcock’s nest, 
I flushed a female Woodcock from her brood of three chicks. The young 
were at least ten days old. One that I captured retained very little down 
and its retrices and remiges were well advanced, though it was unable 
to fly. The chicks ran after their mother, who had flown only several 
rods and was running about crying, and making believe she was crippled; 
they ran rapidly with fluttering wings, raised upright. 

According to my experience, April 5 is the usual date to find Woodcocks’ 
nests with eggs in Southern New Jersey, and the earliest clutch I have 
ever found was on March 30; but allowing ten days as the age of these young 
Woodcocks they must have been hatched about March 25, and as the 
incubation period for eggs is eighteen days, the clutch was probably 
complete about March 7.—Ricnarp F. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hudsonian Godwit on Long Island in Spring.—At Long Beach 
on the south side of Long Island on May 23, 1925, the day preceding a 
rather severe northeast storm, we satisfactorily observed an adult Hud- 
sonian Godwit, (Limosa haemastica) in full plumage, 

The bird came in from the south about eleven A. M. My brother and 
I were observing shore-birds on an extensive mud flat directly east of the 
Ledo Country Club, when we heard a loud clear note, and turning sharply 
beheld a large shore-bird flying in from the south, the line of flight being 
at right angles to the beach. As the bird approached and got into favorable 
light conditions we were impressed by its large size and graceful build. 
It appeared about the size of the Greater Yellow-legs but struck us as 
being thinner and narrower in the shoulders. The flight was swift and 
direct, the wing beats relatively slow. The upper parts were brownish 
gray and the russet red breast was clearly observable. Probably the most 
striking characters were the shining pure white upper tail coverts and the 
white shaft in the wing strongly suggestive of a Willet but not nearly so 
striking. The bill was excessively slender and quite long, but at no time 
was the recurve observable. 

The bird when it passed was not more than fifty feet up and probably 
a hundred and fifty feet from us. Upon reaching land it began dropping, 
and when it reached the inner side of the sand bar it swerved suddenly 
and flew at about right angles to its previous direction. After following 
the bar for probably a hundred feet, it came to within a foot and a half 
of it and we thought it was surely going to alight, but evidently detecting 
our presence it increased its speed and flying in a northerly direction 
was soon lost to sight. 

When skimming over the sand it was only a moderate distance from us 
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and was in excellent light so that with the aid of 8X binoculars the char. 
acters above mentioned stood out prominently. 

I find that neither Eaton nor Griscom mention any spring date for this 
species on Long Island, but the former states that the Marbled Godwit 
was formerly a “regular spring and fall migrant on the shores of Long 
Island.” Hence this is one of the first definite spring records on the 
Island.—Joun F. Kurrzi, 978 Woodycrest Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Purple Sandpiper on Long Island in Summer.—On July 28, 1925, 
I collected a female Sandpiper at Gardiner’s Point, Long Island, which 
Mr. Griscom of the American Museum of Natural History has identified 
as an adult of this species, moulting into winter plumage. While the 
bird could apparently fly well, the primaries were reduced to six on the 
left wing and two only on the right wing, one of which was obviously de- 
formed and abnormally shaped. There is no previous summer record 
of this rare winter visitant.—Ratru Exuis, Jr., Jericho, Long Island. 


Diving and Swimming Activities Displayed by the Limicolae.— 
In reference to Mr. George Miksch Sutton’s and Dr. Witmer Stone’s inter- 
esting notes on the diving and swimming powers of the Spotted Sandpiper 
(Actitis macularia)in ‘The Auk,’ October, 1925, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that though so many, if not all Sandpipers possess these 
powers, they are very seldom put into practice. After many years spent in 
observing and collecting shore-birds, the observer becomes more and more 
surprised that these birds when wounded, or surprised at close quarters, 
so very rarely attempt escape by diving, when by doing so, escape would 
be easy in certain situations such as in pools encumbered by weeds ete. 
The Redshank (Totanus calidris) in my experience resorts to the diving 
habit when wounded, more often than any of the other Limicolae with 
which I am acquainted. I once saw a crippled Whimbrel (Numenius 
phaeopus) dive when we approached it in a boat. 

One day when collecting specimens here, on the Arrow Lakes, I saw & 
wounded Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus) run into a pool, 
swim a short distance, dive, then crawl out of the water and crouch with 
head and neck laid flat on the ground concealed by a tuft of grass. 

On September 8, 1925, I had an experience somewhat similar to Dr. 
Stone’s. Skirting the lake shore in my sneak boat a Spotted Sandpiper 
was repeatedly disturbed, flew along in front of the boat to settle again 
and again on the shore. It then made off to cross a small bay, when & 
Pigeon Hawk dashed out from some trees and made a stoop or two at 
the dodging Sandpiper, which would certainly soon have been captured 
in the air if it had not suddenly alighted on the water, this, for a few seconds 
confused the Hawk, which circled just over its quarry and appeared to 
try to capture it with its talons. The Sandpiper dove, remaining under 
three or four seconds. The Hawk on the disappearance of its intended 
victim, at once made off at a great pace. The Sandpiper came to the 
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surface from which it rose with the greatest ease and flew in a wide curve 
to the shore.—J. E. H. Kexso, M.D., Edgewood, Arrow Lakes, B. C. 


American Avocet (Recurvirostra americana) on the Arrow Lakes, 
British Columbia.—On May 5, 1925, on the shore of the Lower Arrow 
Lake I came upon a flock of from ten to fifteen Avocets, and succeeded in 
getting two specimens for identification out of the flock. I believe this 
to be the third record of this species for B. C._—J. E. H. Kexso, M.D., 
Edgewood, Arrow Lakes, B. C. 


Oystercatcher in Cape May Co., N. J.—On June 22, 1924, Mr. 
T. E. McMullen and the writer saw three Oystercatchers (Haematopus 
palliatus) on a sand spit at the lower end of Seven Mile Beach in company 
with a belated Hudsonian Curlew (Numenius hudsonicus). Two Oys- 
tercatchers were seen at the same spot on July 3, 1921, associated with 
a couple of Willets (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus). Whether the latter 
were the eastern or western race could not be determined.—Ricuarp F. 
Muusr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Status of Upland Plover in Lancaster Co., Pa.—Northern Lancaster 
County is unquestionably one of the most favorable breeding and feeding 
ranges of Bartramia longicauda in Pennsylvania. 

The topographical and agricultural conditions—level to rolling fields 
of large size—are exactly fitted for the bird’s wary habits. The Plover’s 
wild chromatic of May, its mellow triple-tongue of the July moon, and 
its graceful figure standing on a fence post or driving high above the 
stubble, were formerly features, as prominent as they were picturesque, 
in the central and northern townships. It was not uncommon as late as 
1900 to find three or four hundred of these birds within a favored square 
mile. For some years before and a few years after this date the Plover was 
one of the features of my sporting calendar. My field records show that 
there was a marked decrease in 1909, and in 1911 the birds were scarce. 
Fortunately in 1914 they were removed from the list of game birds. 
In 1921—after the bird had had six years of protection—I made the first 
of a series of four studies of its numerical status. In company with Frank 
Thurlow, my former ‘‘smooth-bore’”’ companion on many a summer after- 
noon, and in 1925, with Clifford Marburger, I counted the Plover in 
early August on four tracts—the best Plover ranges of the region. Tract 

A,” embodying parts of Warwick, Penn and Manheim townships, is ap- 
proximately three square miles in area; ‘‘B,” covering part of the boundary 
between Warwick and Manheim, is one and a half; “C,” in Warwick 
township is about a square mile; and “D,” on the border line between 
Elizabeth and Clay, is one and a half square miles. On any one of these 
tracts twenty-five years ago there would have been a hundred or more 
Plovers in early August. The records of the recent counts are these:— 
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an, 

A B Cc D Totals 
12 3 3 
ESE 8 9 1 4 2 

22-24 35-38 1 15-20 73-89 


The tracts are the same, in buildings and residents, as twenty-five 
years ago. There have been practically no Plover shot over them for ten 
years. Yet the species has dwindled lamentably and this year is at its 
vanishing H. Beck, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Late Nesting of Bob-white.—What constitutes an exceptionally 
late nesting record came to my attention on September 11, 1924, when 
a female Bob-white (Colinus virginianus virginianus) was flushed from 
her nest and nine eggs in the tall grass just off the fair green of a local 
golf course. The location was a rather open one and frequent passing 
within a few feet must have been an almost daily occurrence.—Haro 
M. Galesburg, Ill. 


Nesting of Mourning Doves during September, 1925, in Norman, 
Oklahoma.—Western Mourning Doves (Zenaidura macroura marginella) 
were found to be nesting on the campus of the University of Oklahoma in 
greater numbers this fall than during any previous autumn in our experi- 
ence; no less than 41 occupied nests were located during September, 
besides three broods of young that had left the nest during the month. 
(In 1919, our record for September was 31 nests, in 1920, 14, in 1921, 8, 
in 1922, 12, and in 1923, 8. Sixteen of the nests this year were in hack- 
berries, 13 in elms, 4 in locusts, 4 in mulberries, one in osage orange, one 
in a black walnut, one in a willow and one in a silver maple—the first 
case we have found. Cottonwoods and young tulip trees are consistently 
avoided. The height of these nests varied from 7 to 30 feet, their average 
being 14.8 feet. Twenty-five nests were placed on branches and 14 in 
crotches, %. ¢. 64 per cent in the former position and 36 in the latter. Six 
nests—14.6 per cent—were built on top of other nests. 

Despite two cold hard rains the Doves this fall had a remark«bly suc- 
cessful season, for of the 39 broods whose outcome we knew, 32 rasied 
young to maturity 7. e. 82 per cent. We had no clue as to the cause of 
two of the seven failures; as to the others, in one case the eggs were deserted, 
in another the nine-day-old squab was found dead on the ground as if 
knocked out by accident by its parents, while in the remaining three 
instances scattered pin feathers and cat tracks in the mud revealed the 
culprit. Of the 32 successful broods, in 9 only one young bird grew to 
maturity, while the rest raised their full quota of two; this gives an average 
of 1.7 young for each successful nest. This is the same result we found 
in our study! of Mourning Doves from 1919 to 1922. In fact, the average 


1‘The Auk,’ XX XIX, 1922. 457-474, XL, 1923. 37-58. 
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height of the nests, the percentages built on branches and in crotches 
and also on other nests were very similar to those of the more extended 
investigation, despite the fact that, due partly no doubt to the severe, 
pruning in 1923 of the older trees on the campus, most of the Doves have 
moved into a new grove of young trees. The one great difference between 
our former results and those of this fall lies in the unprecedented number 
of successful nests this September.—Maraaret M. Nice, Norman, Okla. 


Nesting Habits of the Barn Owl.—It is a recognized fact that the 
Barn Owl utilizes the same nesting cavity for years. Excellent proof of 
this fact was furnished the writers this past summer (1925) upon finding 
the same pair (see ‘The Auk’ April, 1925) again occupying the identical 
cavity they used the preceding year. The adult female (No. 204477) 
was captured on the nest in order to make the identification positive. 
The adult male, while not captured, we are certain was the same mate of 
a year ago, judging from his general appearance and actions which cor- 
responded with our previous observations. 

While we were unable to make an intensive study of the birds this year, 
we made visits from time to time to witness the development of the seven 
young ones,—the same number as the previous year. One night, while 
we were watching the parent birds bring food to the young, the male 
entered the tower with a field mouse and perched four feet from us for a 
period of twenty minutes, obviously blinded by our electric flashlight! After 
many unsuccessful attempts, we then finally secured, with the assistance 
of Mr. Geo. H. Beatty, Jr., a flashlight picture of him carrying a fat 
field mouse in his beak. 

It has been claimed that certain species of Owls perch with two toes 
forward and two behind. The photographs we have obtained prove this 
to be the case with both adult and immature Barn Owls. 

The youngest Owl of last year’s brood perished in the nest. Of this 
year’s brood, the youngest (No. 233485) was shot, August 20, 1925, at 
Somers Point, N. J., approximately fifty miles southeast of the place where 
it was banded, while No. 233482 was shot on November 16, 1925, at Wil- 
mington, N. C., about 400 miles south of the banding point. Both of 
these returns are from points on the Atlantic Coast, showing evidences 
of a southerly migration by immature birds of this species. 

That the parent birds of this brood are permanent residents, was verified 
by observations made at the nesting site on October 31, 1925, when the 
pair was flushed from the tower. We had come prepared to repair 
the flooring of the nest cavity which had broken through on one side, 
but found the Owls had attended to this themselves, for the damaged 
portion was clogged with feathers, pellets, etc. To our amazement, the 
hest cavity contained five downy fledglings. Pin-feathers had appeared 
in the wings of the two largest. We judged their ages to be from ten to 
fifteen days. On a subsequent visit, November 14, they were still downy, 
excepting wing primaries and tail which were feathered in proportion to 
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their respective sizes. On this date the young were banded and “‘ movies” 
were taken of them by Mr. Alex. H. Leighton. 

Some authorities state the Barn Owl has two broods a year, but a search 
of available literature discloses only one other winter nesting record, 
Possibly this practice is more common than generally supposed, due to 
lack of systematic search for nests at this season. It seems odd that this 
same pair should nest this winter, for the tower was visited the two pre- 
ceding winters and no evidence of a nest was found, which leads us to the 
theory that possibly misfortune had befallen the adult female and the 
male had secured a new mate.—JuLian K. Porrer AnD Joun A. Gn- 
LESPIE, Collingswood, N. J. and Glenolden, Pa. 


Bats Eaten by Short-eared Owl.—On March 22, 1925, while I was 
collecting specimens for the Natural History Museum of San Diego on 
Sweetwater Marsh, which is situated on the east side of San Diego Bay, I 
picked up a well preserved Owl pellet from beneath a stake that projected 
a couple of feet above the surrounding marsh. Upon examining it, I was 
surprised to find the skull of a small bat embedded in its side. This 
prompted a further search among the vegetation beneath the stake and I 
soon found a second pellet, of the same color and appearance as the first. 
The contents of the two pellets, when they were examined later at the 
Museum, proved that they were unquestionably disgorged by the same 
bird. That the species was the Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus) there 
can be no doubt, for it winters commonly on the salt marshes about San 
Diego Bay and several were seen, and one collected, on the day in question. 

In my personal experience of the food of the Short-eared Owl, my 
only previous record was the stomach contents of a specimen killed in 
late March, 1911, which contained an entire California Black Rail (Crecis- 
cus coturniculus), swallowed in two pieces. Of the two pellets which are 
the subject of the present note, the contents, after being spread out for 
tabulation, were as follows: 

Pellet No. 1. 

(a) Skull, lower jaws, scapula, parts of metacarpal (wing) bones, and 
undigested skin, with hair attached, of a Western Red Bat (Nycteris borealis 
teliotis). 

(b) Skull, right lower jaw, right scapula, parts of metacarpal (wing) 
bones, undigested skin, with hair attached, of Bat (Pipistrellus hesperus 
subsp.). 

(c) Mass of small, unidentifiable bat bones. 

(d) Portions of skull and skeleton of Southern California Meadow Mouse 
(Microtus californicus sanctidiegi). 

(e) Upper mandible of Belding’s Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus beldingi). 

(f) Upper mandible of Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis 
subsp.). 

(g) Lower mandible of unidentified bird. 

(h) Two bird stomachs. 
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(i) Unidentified bird bones, and mass of feathers and meadow mouse 


hair. 

Pellet No 2. 

(a) Pelvic portion of the spinal column of Western Red Bat (Nycteris 
borealis teliotis). 

(b) Pelvic portion of the spinal column of Bat (Pipistrellus hesperus 
su 

aaa bones belonging to both species of bats. 

(d) Upper and lower mandibles of American Pipit (Anthus rubescens). 

(e) One bird stomach. 

(f) Unidentified bird bones, and mass of feathers and meadow mouse 


The record of the Owl’s entire feast on this occasion—two bats, four 
birds, and a meadow mouse— is not particularly favorable to its reputation 
as a highly beneficial species. Presence of the bats suggests conjecture 
as to how the Owl catches them. The possibility of its securing them in 
their roosting places seems remote, leaving only the assumption that it 
takes them on the wing. If so, we must credit the Short-eared Owl with 
considerable agility. In the writer’s experience, bats make a rather 
difficult mark to shoot at, owing to their rapid and irregular flight; whereas 
the Owl’s flight is anything but swift and gives the impression of being 
unstable. 

The action of the digestive fluids on the various animals contained in 
the pellets seems worthy of note. The hair of the meadow mouse and the 
feathers of the four birds formed one conglomerate, inseparable mass, 
in which neither hair nor feathers could be identified. On the other hand, 
the hair of both the bats, with its color perfectly preserved, was still 
attached to the skin, which was in strips, as though the Owl had thus 
torn the hide from the bodies. It is evident that, in this instance at least, 
the gastric juices had no action on the skin tissue of bats. The action 
on the bones, however, was quite the contrary, for the bones of the birds, 
excepting the skulls and horny substance covering the beaks, were well 
ait whereas the terminal ends of the lighter bat bones had been 

issolved. 

Apart from a study in the Owl’s food, the fact that the bats were taken 
when and where they were, is interesting. Literature is sadly lacking in 
winter data on these animals, and the occurrence of both species of bats 
in the San Diego region at this season—for the pellets were manifestly 
fresh—is worthy of record.—Laurence M. Huey, San Diego, Calif. 


Belted Kingfisher Preyed upon by Red-tailed Hawk.—Having 
read the note concerning the ‘‘Kingfisher and Cooper’s Hawk” by Charles 
Eugene Johnson, with additions by the Editor, in the October (1925) 
issue of “The Auk,’ the writer was reminded of a recently acquired bit 
of information along the same line. 

On October 17, an immature male Red-tailed Hawk was picked up 
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from a dump north of Toronto, where it had been discarded by some 
hunter a few days previously. The specimen was preserved for the Museum 
collection and the stomach contents were examined. Besides a small 
amount of Microtus hair, the feet and some feathers, skin and flesh of g 
Belted Kingfisher were found. This was the first instance of which ] 
knew of the Belted Kingfisher being preyed upon by a Raptorial bird, 

It is evident that the species is not always successful in escaping from 
members of the Hawk family, and in this case it had a less dashing adver. 
sary to contend with than had the one observed by Mr. Johnson.—L, L, 
Snyper, Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, Toronto, Ontario. 


Actions of the Northern Pileated Woodpecker.—On February 16, 
1925, I was able to approach within, twelve feet of one of these Wood- 
peckers busily engaged in digging in a maple stub, two feet in diameter 
and about twelve feet high. He was after insects whose borings I found 
later upon examining the wood. I watched him for about an hour. 

He seldom gave more than four pecks at a time, and would then swing 
his head round to one side or the other, sometimes raising his scarlet 
crest. He seldom threw back his head without tossing a chip back of 
him, and when I examined his work after he had left, later in the day, 
I found some chips near the stub, which were three inches long and one 
inch wide. Others half this size had been thrown out on the snow a dis- 
tance of four feet. The hole was on the west side and measured six inches 
across and ten inches long, and extended to a depth of six inches toward 
the heart of the stub. There was another hole six inches square on the 
south side. The bird seemed to chisel out a section three inches wide 
across the hole and then move down and cut out another section. The 
two holes were dug in about two hours.—O. M. Bryens, Three Rivers, 
Michigan. 

Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker at West Point, N. Y.—On October 
4, while I was sitting up on the mountain side back of West Point watching 
a stuffed Owl with which I was decoying Hawks, an adult male Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides orcticus) lit on the pole upon which the 
Owl was placed. 

This is the first one I ever saw. It is not given in Dr. Mearns’ list of the 
birds of this locality, nor is the Pileated Woodpecker, although I have 
seen it twice in recent years. He did not list the Turkey Vulture either, 
which is now fairly common here, though I myself never saw it here until 
about five years ago, nor did he give the King Rail, one of which was 
caught here in a muskrat trap. 

On October 31, a female Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker was taken 
within a few yards of the spot where I took the male-—Wirr Rosinsoy, 
West Point, N. Y. 


The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker in New Jersey.—On October 
18, 1925, the writers found an immature Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
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(Picoides arcticus) in the white pine grove on the old Phelps estate near 
Englewood, N. J. The bird was feeding quite actively, scaling off the bark 
of a dead conifer which was riddled with wood borers. He took no notice 
of us and we were able to study him at leisure with our binoculars. 

The black back was easily discernible as were the five rows of white 
dots which we counted on the primaries. The head of course, lacked the 
patch of yellow seen in the adult but it appeared to have a decidedly 
bluish tinge while the edges of the crown seemed darker than the center, 
caused possibly by the contrast of the white border. 

After a half-hour’s study of the bird we passed on and, upon returning 
in about twenty minutes, found that he had gone. Fellow students, how- 
ever, reported the dead conifer stripped of almost all its bark a week 
later, so that it seems reasonable to infer that he had remained in the 
vicinity for several days at least. 

This is the second record of the species for New Jersey, the first being 
a specimen collected a mile or two from where our bird was seen (‘Auk,’ 
1924, p. 343).—Ricnarp J. Hersert, Josep J. Hickey aNnp IRVING 
Kassoy, New York, N. Y. 


The Arkansas Kingbird, (Tyrannus verticalis) in Maine.—On 
August 25, 1925, I saw at Cutt’s Island, Kittery Point, Maine, an Arkansas 
Kingbird. It was perched on a telegraph wire by the roadside and Professor 
F. A. Saunders, who was with me, and I were able to approach within 
thirty feet. Its gray upper parts, yellow lower parts and the narrow 
white lateral edge of the tail made its identification easy and certain. 

This is, I believe, the third record for Maine. The first recorded was 
taken by Mr. Geo. E. Brown, at Eliot in 1864. The second record is of a 
bird seen in November and December, 1920, and in January, 1921 by 
Mrs. C. W. Alexander, at Hallowell, Maine—Cuartes W. TowNsEND 


Ipswich, Mass. 


Phibalura flavirostris Vieill. in Bolivia.—Phibalura flavirostris is a 
distinguished member of that group of birds which our manuals record as 
“known only from the wooded region of southeastern Brazil.’”” We have, 
however, long had in the American Museum a pair of birds of this species 
presented to us by Mr. R. S. Williams, the well-known botanist, and taken 
by him at Atten, near Aplobamba, Bolivia, the female on August 6, the 
male on August 20, 1902. 

Mr. Williams recently called at the Museum and confirmed the data 
on his field labels attached to the birds, both of which were shot and skinned 
by himself. Unless, therefore, we should consider them as accidental 
Visitants to Bolivia, which seems unlikely, these specimens extend the 
known range of the species across the South American continent, a distance 
of some 1400 miles, and thereby add another form to the list of those 
Which occur in southeastern Brazil and the Andean region but are unknown 
in the intervening area (e. g. Scytalopus and Pyroderus). 
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Compared with five Brazilian males the Aplobamba male has fewer 
bars below and less yellow on the throat, while the specimen labelled ag 
female resembles the male below, the abdomen having only a few black 
streaks, the lower tail-coverts being unmarked. The bars on the breast, 
however, are as narrow as in the female, and the upperparts agree with 
those of two Brazilian females. Possibly this specimen may be an im. 
mature male or it is not impossible that the differences shown by the 
Bolivian birds may be racial—FRank M. CHapmMan, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 


Early Flight of Snow Bunting and Lapland Longspur in Con- 
necticut Valley.—An early record for the Snow Bunting (Plectrophenaz 
n. nivalis) occurred for this vicinity when we found a flock of twenty 
to twenty-five of them at the Ashley Ponds Reservoir on October 31, 
1925, the day following our first real snow-storm of the season. The Snow 
Buntings were feeding and resting on a warm, sunny bank facing the 
sun. After circling about once or twice they returned to nearly the same 
spot beside a grassy road. 

In the horse-path of this road, we nearly overlooked an immature Lap- 
land Longspur (Calcarius |. lapponicus) busily picking up small seeds. 
Twice we distinctly observed the bird take a seed in the bill and roll it 
between the mandibles, cracking it open in the same manner as a canary 
opens millet seed. The bird hugged the ground closely and walked along 
with shambling gait a few feet at a time. It allowed us to approach 
within fifteen feet several times. In rising for flight, it uttered a rapid, 
chattering ‘‘chiprr-chiprr-chiprr,” ending in a clear Canary-like note 
with rising and falling inflection. It flew a short distance away and 
settled down close by the Snow Buntings on a stone-strewn shore. 

On the same occasion we noted the White-rumped Sandpiper (Pisobia 
Suscicollis) feeding on a mud flat exposed by the low water of the reservior. 
The bird showed very little fear, even of a nearby dog. It was intent on 
feeding in the thin mud with rapid bill thrusts. 

The early snow-storms in northern New England apparently were in- 
strumental in hastening southward Fox and Tree Sparrows. The former 
were noted on October 20, and the latter we observed in numbers on 
October 27 in the vicinity of Holyoke.—A. C. Baa, 70 Fairfield Ave, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Gambel’s Sparrow in South Carolina.—On October 23, 1925, I 
shot within a few hundred yards of my home an immature male of Gambel’s 
Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli). This bird was among 4 lot of 
Song and Swamp Sparrows, and as soon as I saw it I knew that it was 
White-crowned Sparrow and the second one I had ever seen in South 
Carolina. After collecting it I hastened home to compare it with the 
specimen shot here on October 26, 1917 (see ‘Birds of South Carolina’), 
but as I was unable to decide positively whether the two were identical 
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or the latter one of the western races, I wrote to my friend Mr. J. H. Riley, 
to send me three immature birds of the several members of the leucophrys 
group. Mr. Riley sent the birds and, as I suspected, the one just taken 
proved to be Z. 1. gambeli. ‘th» capture of this far western bird makes the 
forty-seventh species I have added to the fauna of South Carolina since 


1885. 

In the Canadian Alpine Journal for 1912, pp. 66-67, Mr. Riley states 
that he found Z. leucophrys and Z. gambeli breeding together in British 
Columbia and regards them as distinct species in which view I concur.— 
Artaur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Dickcissel at Sea.—On September 8, 1925, I was on board the steamer 
“George Washington,” bound from Norfolk, Va. to New York. At about 
eight o’clock in the morning while the boat was somewhere off the South 
Jersey or Delaware coast and nearly out of sight of land I noticed a small 
bird flying alongside of the vessel. The shape and manner of flight placed 
it among the Fringillidae but the only other definite characteristics I 
could make out at the time were an apparent reddish brown cast on the 
upper parts and light underparts. The bird flew with great upward and 
outward swoops which with the vibration of the vessel made it impossible 
for me to focus my ten-power glasses on it for more than an instant. 
Once it lit in the rigging but it was off again before I could reach a point 
of vantage. Finally, at about ten o’clock, it lit on a canvas covering near 
the stern of the vessel. After securing permission I mounted the upper 
works and identified the bird at once as a Dickcissel (Spiza americana). 
As I had never met this species in life before I studied it most carefully 
with my 10 X 46 binoculars at a distance of about 30 feet. The bird 
was about the size of the English Sparrow, the bill appearing somewhat 
larger. The back was streaked and not unlike that of the English Sparrow. 
There was an indistinct yellowish or light superciliary line. A large 
distinct yellow area covered the middle of the breast and belly, the yellow 
blending into the grayish throat and flanks. The wings appeared to be 
dull reddish brown, the tail dark, the outer tail feathers being the longest. 

The bird seemed exhausted but when I made an attempt to capture it, 
it launched off again returning in a short while. I last saw it toward 
noon when the ship was approaching Sandy Hook. A short time later 
I could not locate it. It had probably made for the coast or for another 
vessel, 

How this bird found itself so far from its normal migration course and 
thirty miles off shore it is impossible to say. Its northward flight of perhaps 
eighty miles during the fall migration showed how completely it had lost 
Fie1suer, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, 


First Record of Macgillivray’s Warbler in Indiana.—In ‘The Auk’ 
for April, 1925, p. 277, Dr. Earl Brooks records trapping a MacGillivray’s 
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Warbler (Oporornis tolmiei) at Noblesville, Indiana, and says that this 
is the first time this species has been reported from that state. There j is, 
however, a previous record. Mr. Henry K. Coale, of Highland Park, 
Illinois, took an adult female at Wolf Lake, Lake Co., Indiana, June 1, 
1876. The specimen is now in the British Museum heme, Catalogue of 
the Birds in the British Museum, Vol. X, p. 375).—Prerce Bropkors, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Mockingbird at Schoharie, N. Y.—On May 25, 1924, while making 
garden on our farm, five miles north of Schoharie, N. Y., my husband 
and I were attracted by the singing of a bird that I had never before 
heard. I located him in a cut-leaved maple, facing the sun, head up and 
throat bulging with his song. He then flew to a tree near where we were 
and seemed to have little fear of us. After singing for a while he began to 
imitate the birds about him, then gave a rollicking song and ended by 
imitating the Chickadee and our Guinea Fowls. As he flew to the orchard 
I had an excellent opportunity to identify him with my binoculars, and 
the white wing bars and white outer tail feathers showed that he was, 
as we suspected, a Mockingbird. 

The next day he was there again going through his performance of the 
day before and was accompanied by his mate. The pair remained until 
June 5, which was the last day upon which we saw them.—Mnrs. Perry 
E. Tayuor, Schoharie, N. Y. 


Regulus calendula Breeding in Michigan.—Dr. Karl Christofferson 
in the October, 1925, issue of ‘The Auk,’ tells of finding the nest and 
young of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet in Chippewa Co., Michigan. He says 
that bird has never before been found breeding in the state. 

Stewart Edward White found it nesting on Mackinac Island in 1889. 
I quote from his article on the birds of Mackinac Island in ‘The Auk,’ 
Vol. X, p. 229. 

“Regulus calendula. A rare summer resident and a common and early 
migrant. I found a nest with four nearly fledged young July 20, 1889.” 

See also Ridgway, ‘Bulletin 50, U. S. N. M.,’ part III, p. 707-708.— 
Prerce Bropxors, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Russet-backed Thrush in Missouri.—Among some birds | 
received in exchange a few years ago, there is a typical example of this 
Pacific coast race (Hylocichla ustulata ustulata), labeled Olive-backed Thrush 

9, May 14, 1896, Dunklin County, Mo., and taken by Mr. O. C. Poling, 
which, I believe, is the first record for Missouri. 

Dr. Oberholser has recorded the Russet-backed Thrush from the extreme 
southwestern corner of Luna County, New Mexico (‘Auk,’ XXXV, 
Oct. 1918, 483), and I have recorded (‘Auk,’ XXXVII, July, 1920, 465- 
466) three specimens that I took near my home on Oct. 22, 1901, and wae 
3, 1902.—Artuur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
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Land Birds at Sea.—On a Voyage from Cherbourg to New York 
during the middle of September, land birds were seen every fair day about 
the vessel. Some of them alighted on the ship and were identified. ‘‘ About 
noon September 17; Latitude N. 45° 23’, Long. W. 43° 21’, a Snowflake 
(Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis) in adult plumage was hopping about the 
deck within a few feet of me. It was close by and fully identified. Pas- 
sengers said they had seen it aboard for two days. Later when I was 
not present it was stated that another bird of the same species joined it. 

On the afternoon of September 19, Lat. N. 41°58’, Long. W. 59°34’, a 
young Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) was identified on board. 
It approached within a yard of some of the passengers and remained 
throughout the rest of the afternoon. A young Baltimore Oriole, (Icterus 
galbula) alighted in the rigging. Soon it came down near the deck and 
permitted a close approach. About the same time a small Hawk, appar- 
ently a Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velor), was seen flying about the 
vessel— Amos W. Butter, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nantucket Island Notes. Dafila acuta tzitzihoa. Pintart.—On De- 
cember 28, 1924, Mr. Joseph Cadrain of Nantucket, Mass. shot a full 
plumaged drake American Pintail Duck, at Sesachacha pond in the eastern 
part of the island. There were two drakes, and four females in the flock, 
half of the pond was covered with ice at the time. As none of the local 
sportsmen knew what it was, I went to see the specimen, which had been 
mounted, and identified it. 

Larus marinus. September 10, 1925, 
my son, Captain R. L. Mackay, U. S. A., saw a Great Black-backed 
Gull resting on the extreme end of the western jetty, rather an early date. 

Casmerodius egretta. AMERICAN Earet.—Mr. H. B. Turner of Nan- 
tucket, Mass., saw two American Egrets, August 31, 1925, at the east 
pond on Tuckernuck Island, Mass.; one other was reported to him as 
seen at the Long pond on Nantucket Island prior to the above date. 

Mr. William Jones, game warden for Nantucket, informed me he saw 
three American Egrets about September 7, 1925, on the east side of the 
Hummock pond on Nantucket Island, and two days later saw two others 
on the west side of the same pond, which presumably were part of those 
seen before. They have also been reported, I am informed, on Cape Cod, 
Mass., this season. 

Pisobia maculata. PrcroraL SanppipeR.—On September 14, 1925, 
Captain Mackay and I drove to Nobadeer pond in the southern part of the 
island. Here we found fifteen Pectoral Sandpipers resting on the marsh. 
They were very tame for they allowed the car to run within ten yards 
before taking flight. I would like to call attention to the beautiful evolu- 
tions in the air of a flock of these birds over certain locations, to which they 
are accustomed, and this flock gave us a wonderful exhibition this after- 
noon, as they coursed with great rapidity over the locality where we were 
watching them. The shape of the flock as a unit, was constantly changing 
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and the distance between the birds in the cluster seemed scarcely suffici- 
ent, to our eyes, to allow flying room. There was no hesitation, or mis. 
take, no confusion, every bird seemed to know what to do instantane. 
ously, sometimes up in the air, then down to near the ground, showing, all 
together, their white lower parts, and then suddenly changing and showing 
only their brown upper parts. This mode of flight is not unusual, ag | 
have remarked it before. I do not recall at the moment any similar habit 
approaching it, except possibly in the American Golden Plover flying 
under similar conditions. 

While at the same locality, six Short-eared Owls passed overhead 
about fifty yards high. They were together, but flying widely apart. 
From the various accounts I have heard, I infer they have been fairly 
abundant this summer. 

On September 15, 1925, we drove west from the Miacomet pond to the 
Hummock pond and on the way, came within forty yards of six Hudsonian 
Curlew, which were very tame, as they alighted again a short distance 
away. These are the progeny of the “Old Settlers” which came here 
every year for a very long period. 

We also saw four Black-breasted Plover which were wary.—GrorcE 
H. Mackay, Boston, Mass. 


Notes from Massachusetts and New Hampshire.—On August 4, 
1925, two Egrets (Cusmerodius egretta) were noted; one at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the other flying over the Parker River marshes in Essex Co., 
Mass. The bird at Portsmouth had been seen a week before by Mr. 
John T. Coolidge Jr., and other people. 

Mr. Coolidge writes that on August 6, 1925, two Egrets at Portsmouth 
were associated with four Little Blue Herons (Florida caerulea caerulea) 
in the white phase. 

On July 18, 1925, the writers noted a Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominica 
dominica )on the Ipswich marshes, Mass. This appears to be an unusually 
early date.—W. Spracue Brooks, Boston Soc. of Nat. History, and Taomas 
Barsour, Museum of Comp. Zoology. 


Correction.—In Dr. John C. Phillips’ article on Baldner (Auk, 1925, 
pp. 332-341) the naturalist’s first name should be spelled Leonhard while 
the year of his capture of the Barnacle Goose (p. 337) was 1650 not 
1680.—Eb. 
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Bailey’s ‘Birds of Florida.’ —A state bird book maly be prepared 
with various objects in view: it may be an unillustrated, scientific account 
of the avifauna with statements on the time and character of occur- 
rence of each species fortified by definite records; it may consist of life 
histories based upon careful field studies of the birds; it may deal solely 
with the economic value of the various species, or it may make illus- 
tration its main feature, picturing in color all the birds of the state with 
a brief explanatory text, and it seems only fair to consider each work ac- 
cording to the plan that has been followed in its preparation. 

Mr. Bailey’s ‘Birds of Florida,’! with its seventy-six full page color 
plates and 146 pages of text, obviously belongs to the last category and 
bases its claims primarily on its illustrations. Its numerous excellent 
colored figures depicting all the birds of Florida in their varied plumages 
will please a host of bird students and visitors to the state and help them 
to recognize the birds that they see, while the short accounts, about fifteen 
lines to a species, comprising a brief statement of the time and character 
of its occurrence and a few words on its habits, food or nesting, will furnish 
desired information. 

The plates are all reproduced from paintings by George Miksch Sutton, 
now state ornithologist of Pennsylvania, made especially for the present 
work and are, for the most part, admirable representations of the birds. 
There are few works in which the artist has been enabled to depict all the 
birds of a state, and Mr. Sutton has made good use of his opportunity. 
As is usually the case the crowding of the figures in many instances de- 
tracts from the artistic beauty of the plates, but this cannot be helped 
unless the expense of the work be vastly increased. The most regrettable 
feature of the present work, however, is the fact that in some of the plates 
the blue has been given entirely too much prominence and has been used in 
shading the under side of white-breasted birds so that we find the White- 
throated Sparrow with a bright blue breast and the Willet with blue and 
black wings and a blue belly, while the overlay of blue on the yellow of the 
Prothonotary Warbler and some other yellow-breasted species renders 
these parts a vivid greeen. We can hardly imagine that the artist was 


1 The Birds of Florida | A Popular and Scientific Account of the 425 | species 
and subspecies of Birds that are now, | and that have been found within the State | 
and its Adjacent Waters; with a Special Reference to their Relation to Agriculture 
| By | Harold H. Bailey | of Miami, Florida | Author of “ Birds of Virginia" | Mem- 
ber, C. 0. C., W. O. C., Am. 8. M., | F. 8. N. H., Ete. | Illustrated with 76 Full 
Page Four-| Color Plates,—Figuring over 480 Birds | By | George M. Sutton | and 
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given an opportunity to pass on the colors of the reproductions and who. 
ever approved them was woefully incompetent. 

Nevertheless the plates make a most attractive series of illustrations 
and Mr. Sutton is to be congratulated upon a beautiful set of paintings, 

The letter press is well printed on heavy paper and the binding is very 
attractive, making all in all a very handsome and presentable book of 
which the author may well feel proud. 

While we have considered the book as a popular illustrated work on 
Florida birds, which we infer is the position in literature that its author 
intended it to take, we feel that a word must be said as to its standing asa 
state list. In this respect it is open to criticism, from the fact that some 
twenty of the birds included have never been definitely recorded from 
Florida, while a like number apparently listed as breeders have never 
been so recorded, and in none of these cases does the author offer con- 
firmatory data. All three Phalaropes are mentioned as of regular occur- 
rence along the coast, and the time of their spring and fall migration is 
definitely stated, and yet we have searched in vain for any published 
record of the occurrence of any of them in Florida. Then there is the case 
of the White-winged Crossbill, which is figured and described as a Florida 
bird, and yet when we look up the reference, which in this case is given, 
we find that it refers to the Red Crossbill instead! 

In reading the statements about the nesting and the number and size 
of eggs of such species as the Baltimore Oriole, Black-billed Cuckoo, ete., 
one would naturally infer that they bred in Florida, but as there is no 
evidence of the fact, we assume that Mr. Bailey was drawing upon his 
experience with them in the North. 

It is unfortunate, too, that scientific names have been used in 4 
work of this kind, especially since many of those employed by the author 
are not to be found in the A. O. U. ‘Check List’ nor in any other standard 
work on North American birds, and can therefore be of no possible use to 
the reader. Furthermore, a number of them have been misspelled, a fault 
that now and then extends to the English names as well, since we find the 
Kittiwake consistently called “Kitterwake,” and the malar region referred 
to as “molar’’ region. 

These errors, however, will not affect the use of the work by those for 
whom it is especially adapted, and the attractive and accurate plates 
will interest many persons in Florida birds and their protection, while 
the book at once places the state in the ranks of those which have their 
avifauna adequatey illustrated. The scientific reference list of the birds of 
Florida with full and definite data, however, is still to be written,—W. 8. 


Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts’—Considering the fact that Mas- 
sachusetts has led the country in the number of its ornithologists and bird 
students and was the birth place of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, the 
parent of the American Ornithologists’ Union, it is rather surprising that 
it has never had an adequate state ‘‘bird book.” 
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There is the admirable ‘‘list’’ of Howe and Allen, the delightful works of 
Brewster and Townsend on the restricted areas of Cambridge and Essex 
County respectively, and the economic volumes of Forbush, but no com- 
prehensive illustrated work on the birds of the state. 

This, however, is at last furnished in the work before us, the author of 
which, finding himself, like Minot before him, unable to satisfactorily 
treat the birds of Massachusetts without considering the rest of New 
England, amplifies his title to the ‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other New 
England States.’ The present volume, comprising nearly five hundred 
pages of text, constitutes “‘part I”’ and covers the water, marsh and shore 
birds, leaving the land birds for Parts II and III, which are to follow. 

The plan of Mr. Forbush’s text has been very carefully considered and 
the details worked out with great care. The nomenclature is that of the 
A. 0. U. ‘Check-List’ with additional common names appended. Then 
comes, in small type, a detailed description covering all the plumages 
which the species exhibits, based upon personal studies of specimens in the 
larger museums of the country. Following this are paragraphs on measure- 
ments, molts, field marks, voice, breeding—including number and size of 
eggs, dates of laying, and period of incubation, range, distribution in New 
England, and ‘‘season”’ in Massachusetts. 

The main text, in larger type, is arranged in two sections, one covering 
the haunts and habits of the species and the other its economic status. 
The information here presented is based on the author’s many years’ study 
of the birds of New England coupled with a thorough knowledge of the liter- 
ature of the subject, not only as it relates to New England but with regard 
to all of North America. There are many statements based on the verbal 
reports of sportsmen and other correspondents and appropriate quotations 
from various publications, with footnote references not only to the sources 
of information but to pertinent books and papers where additional infor- 
mation may be obtainted. 

The author now and then presents most interesting sketches of habits 
and life histories from his own observations or quotes such matter from 
the works of Townsend, Chapman, Bent, Pearson, etc., so that the book 
has a pleasing literary flavor in addition to its reliable statistical and 
historical foundation. 

It can readily be inferred that the ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ is not 
only virtually the ‘Birds of New England’ but also in great measure a 
work on birds of North America in general, to which we shall turn for all 
sorts of information and references not found in the ordinary local bird 
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bock. Opening at random, at the Black Tern, for example, we find de. 
tailed descriptions of five plumages and learn that there are no differences 
between the plumages of the sexes, the colors of the bill and feet at various 
seasons as seen in fresh specimens and the color of the down in nestlings 
are given on the authority of Fuertes, Bent and Ridgway, while the call 
notes are given in syllabic notation as they sounded to Chapman, Bent and 
Henninger, the general distribution of the species is presented in great 
detail with a concise statement for each of the New England states. 

Birds of only casual occurrence in Massachusetts are treated in the same 
detail as others with data on habits, etc., drawn from their occurrence 
elsewhere, and occasional “notes” entered in their proper systematic place 
treat of species of questionable occurrence in New England. There are 
moreover family headings under which are given the important structural 
characters of the group and sometimes a summary of the economic status 
of its component species where these do not differ individually in their food 
habits. 

From this resumé of the text of Mr. Forbush’s excellent work we turn to 
a consideration of the illustrations. The color plates, thirty-three in 
number, are by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and did they constitute the only 
merit of the work it would easily hold a leading place in the ranks of state 
bird books. They are in our estimation the best bird plates that this author 
has yet given us and have been admirably reproduced. His composition 
shows marked improvement with longer experience, so that to a great 
extent he has managed to minimize the detracting effect of the over- 
crowding, which is forced on all bird artists in works that require the por- 
traiture of every species in the state or other region covered. Reduction 
in the size of the figures also lends aid to this effort while it in no way 
lessens their value for purposes of identification. 

The pleasing effect of making each of the plates a complete picture with 
appropriate background also enhances their beauty and gives opportunity 
for presenting characteristic poses in various small figures sketched into 
the distance. Thorburn’s method of dispensing with margins or captions 
to the plates and carrying the picture clear to the edge of the paper has 
been followed and adds greatly to their beauty as does the use of tinted 
backgrounds throughout, thus avoiding the glaring contrast of white 
paper and brilliant plumage. The advance in the effectiveness of Mr. 
Fuertes’ work can be appreciated by comparing these plates with those in 
Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York’ which are equally accurate for purposes of 
identification, but for reasons above mentioned not nearly so artistic or 
effective. His method of portraying the land birds will be awaited with 
interest. Mr. Forbush also presents a number of half-tone plates of nests 
and mounted specimens of the accidental visitors, which were not covered 
by the colored plates, and many little pen sketches in the text, mostly by 
the author, representing structural characters, young birds, etc. 

As stated elsewhere in these reviews there are many sorts of state bird 
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books, some basing their claims to recognition on one feature some on 
another. Mr. Furbush’s work has the exceptionable merit of scoring 
success on two counts—accuracy and breadth of text, and accuracy and 
beauty of illustration. Furthermore it has fortunately had the financial 
backing of the state and is ‘‘issued by authority of the legislature” so that 
it is relieved of the burdens and limitations which often beset a privately 
printed work. The paper is excellent and the printing beautifully done, 
features not usually present in a “‘state”’ publication, while the avoidance 
of coated paper for the text and the moderate size of the pages make a 
volume that is easily handled. 

Volume I, as completed, is certainly a production of which the author, 
the artist, the printers and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts may well 
be proud.—W. 8. 


Phillips’ ‘Natural History of the Ducks.’—Like certain other good 
things, Dr. Phillips’ great work on the Ducks! seems to improve with age, 
or rather, each volume seems to be an improvement on its predecessor. 
One can hardly say that the text improves because it reached such a 
standard of perfection in the first part that improvement was well nigh 
impossible, but that standard has been well maintained throughout, and 
one marvels at the extent of the author’s researches through the literature 
of the world, which have brought together such a mass of information, all 
thoroughly sifted and systematically arranged. It is perhaps the plates 
which give the impression of constant improvement. In the volume 
now before us there are twenty-six, all but five colored and these latter 
with one exception represent black and white species. Four are by Fuertes, 
one by Benson and twenty-one by Brooks. The figures are not too crowded 
and the grouping good, so that the work of the artists is seen at its best. 
The charts showing the range of the species are on the same plan as in 
the earlier volumes and the whole arrangement of the text follows the 
same scheme as heretofore. 

This volume completes the Anatinae and covers most of the Fuligulinae. 
The account of the Wood Duck, which the author for some reason prefers 
to call the Carolina Duck, is particularly interesting. Besides a very 
fully compiled sketch of the bird in a wild state, from his own experiences 
and those of others, the author gives accounts of its breeding habits 
based on observations of the free-flying birds in the Berlin Zoological 
Gardens, and also describes his own experience in rearing these Ducks 
in captivity and raising the young under hens and Mallards. He describes 
Heinroth’s observations in the Berlin Zoo of the young birds climbing to 
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the edge of the nest hole and boldly launching forth to alight safely below, 
and Dixon’s similar observations in the case of wild birds in California, 
the dense down and extremely light weight of the little birds making the 
method an entirely safe one. Dr. Phillips has read carefully the testj- 
mony of many who claim that the old bird was seen to carry the young 
to the ground, and while he does not say that this is never done, he ig 
“still not entirely convinced.” At any rate we have the exit of the young 
without assistance established as the usual way of leaving the nest, and 
the other way as yet not proven. 

In his account of the allied Chinese Mandarin Duck the extent of Dr, 
Phillips’ research is shown by his examination of the Chinese Encyclopedia, 
published over two centuries ago, in order to follow back the traditions 
about this bird as the symbol of fidelity. He found numerous statements 
as to the close conjugal affection and fidelity of the pair, which are said 
to twine their necks together when they sleep, but, contrary to some state- 
ments, this is not the bird carried in wedding processions as it is the Wild 
Goose, symbolizing chastity, that is used on such occasions. 

In discussing the famous Steamer Duck of the Straits of Magellan and 
its perplexing forms, Dr. Phillips changes the views formerly advanced 
by him (Ibis, 1917, p. 116) and is convinced “that we cannot explain all 
the observed facts in field or museum on the basis of a single stable 
species.’’ There are two quite distinct forms of this bird, a large flightless 
white-headed one, which produces flightless young, and a smaller reddish 
bird with wings actually longer than those of the large form, and there 
are statements that these latter birds can fly. That the smaller form is 
not merely the young is indicated by the fact that males and females mate 
and produce young, furthermore there is evidence that individuals of the 
two forms have mated together. Sothe matter rests. Recent observers of 
the birds seem all to favor the idea of two species, although Mr. W.S. Brooks 
inclined to the idea of a single very variable species still in process of 
retrogression to flightlessness. 

So under almost every species we find matter of the greatest interest 
to sportsmen, naturalists and to the general reader. 

The courtship activities are well described and are further illustrated 
in a number of species by Mr. Allan Brooks’ admirable drawings. 

While very properly admitting separate genera for the various isolated 
species of New Zealand, Aukland Island etc. Dr. Phillips conservatively 
unites all the Pochards, Scaup, Redheads etc., in the genus Nyroca instead 
of following some of the extremists in establishing a separate genus for 
each of our American species. 

We congratulate Dr. Phillips upon the splendid progress that he has 
made in this publication and the high standard that he has maintained, 
both in his treatment of the subject and in the character of the typography 
and illustration. We shall look forward to the appearance of the conclud- 
ing volume with interest.—W. S. 
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Wyman and Burnell’s ‘Field Book of Birds of the Southwestern 
U. 8.’—The object of this little book! is to facilitate the identification of 
birds in the field and it is admirably adapted to its purpose. The authors 
are peculiarly qualified for the work they have undertaken, Mr. Wyman 
being ornithologist at the Los Angeles Museum and Miss Burnell assistant 
supervisor of nature study in the Los Angeles schools, forming a combina- 
tion of knowledge and experience which was bound to attain the best 
results. 

The plan of the book could not well be improved upon. The species 
are arranged in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check List’ and the nomen- 
clature of that work is adopted in all but a very few cases; three or four 
species are arranged on a page and the information runs across on the 
right hand page as well. On the left is the name of the bird, the length 
and a very concise description, emphasizing the characters most noticeable 
in the field, including seasonal or sexual plumages where necessary ; opposite 
is a little pen drawing of the bird, its head, wing or tail as may best illus- 
trate it, with a little outline map of North America or the southwest with 
the distribution of the species shaded in. Alongside this is a paragraph on 
the character of its occurrence in southern California and Arizona, with 
sometimes a word or two on habits. There is an introduction containing 
valuable hints to field observers and beginners, a well presented account 
of life zones and a glossary, while at the end of the volume is an appendix 
covering the rare and unusual birds of the district whose inclusion in the 
body of the work would only tend to confuse the reader, and some field 
color keys for various groups, also a condensed list of all the species with 
the status of each, and a list of reference books. A colored frontispiece 
depicts the Arizona Hooded Oriole, reproduced from a painting by Allan 
Brooks. 

Too often such books as this are arranged wholly by the nature teacher 
who aims only at identification, and groups the birds by color or some 
other unnatural criterion; or perhaps wholly by the ornithologist who 
possibly cannot help being too technical for the beginner. Here, however, 
we have a most happy combination, accuracy of statement and arrange- 
ment and simplicity of treatment. It is difficult to imagine a student 
who is really interested in the subject who could not make most gratifying 
use of this little book, and we congratulate the authors on producing 
what we regard as one of the best bird guides yet published. The numbers 
of those interested in the ornithology of the southwest should increase 
enormously in the near future with a guide book such as this, and many 
& competent member of the Cooper Club should be developed, while 
eastern visitors to southern California will find it just what they need to 
identify the birds that they will find there.—W. 8. 


1 Field Book of the Birds of the Southwestern United States. By Luther E. 
Wyman, M. 8. and Elizabeth F. Burnell, M.A., with many illustrations. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
1925 [Size 74% x 5 ins.] pp. i-xxv + 1-308. Price $3.50. 
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Glover Allen’s ‘Birds and their Attributes.’—Under the auspices 
of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association, a course of lectures on the 
‘Elements of Ornithology’ was delivered in Boston by Dr. Glover M. 
Allen in the early part of 1924, with the object of developing a more intel. 
ligent interest in birds in the many persons interested in their outdoor 
study. These lectures are now published in book! form under the above 
title and bid fair to make a volume as popular as were the lectures them. 
selves. 

There have been a good many books published in recent years dealing 
with the general history and natural history of birds, many have ap. 
peared abroad, not a few of which were compilations from the older works, 
and none of which made reference to the results of American investigations, 
Others gotten out in this country were obviously prepared primarily for 
sale and the authors were not always equipped for the work they had 
undertaken. It is therefore a great satisfaction to have a book written 
by one thoroughly conversant with his subject and well versed in the recent 
work of American writers, and whose object was in the first place to present 
well tested facts for the purpose of education rather than to make an at- 
tractive or salable volume. 

Dr. Allen’s book is a scholarly treatise by one who is not only an omi- 
thologist but a trained naturalist of broad learning, who is able to draw 
both upon his own experiences and upon a vast range of literature with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. 

His chapters deal with all the important sides of bird life and structure: 
history of ornithology; feathers; colors; bills, feet, wings and bones; food; 
origin and distribution; ecological relations; eggs and nests; parasitic 
habits; senses and behavior; flight and song; birds at rest [sleep and roosts]; 
migration; nomenclature and classification. 

Dr. Allen’s statements of fact in relation to history, structure, food, etc., 
are clear and concise, and give the reader just what he desires, while in 
discussing controversial matters such as protective coloration, flight, 
migration, etc., he is careful to consider both sides of the arguments, while 
he frequently adds personal opinions and comments which are most 
enlightening. In regard to bird coloration, for instance, he says, “Ina 
great majority of cases we know very little of the actual enemies of birds, 
how they escape from them or how often their protective devices are 
unsuccessful. It must be borne in mind, too, that man, and especially 
the white man, is a comparatively recent factor for wholesale destruction, 
so that none of the devices named are primarliy meant for combating his 
pursuit.” 

This suggestion should be taken to heart by those who discuss problems 
of coloration entirely from the view point of human eyes and completely 


1 Birds and their Attributes, By Glover Morrill Allen, Ph.D. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. [Size 8 x 6ins.] pp. i-xiv+1-338. Price 
$3.50. 
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ignore the bird’s point of view, “for,” says Dr. Allen, “a well-known 
biologist has warned us that Man is likely to mislead himself when he 
puts his own meaning into Nature.” 

In considering the possible sense of smell in the Turkey Vulture, he 
cites the most plausible experiments and points out where each is unconvinc- 
ing because of the neglect to consider the presence of air currents and to 
guard against all sorts of factors which could easily have influenced the 
action of the birds, a care that is required in all modern investigations of 
animal behavior with the technique of which Dr. Allen is thoroughly 
acquainted. 

In every chapter the reader will find most interesting discussion pre- 
sented in a way that holds one’s attention and avoids technicalities. 

The volume is one that every bird student should read and that every 
ornithologist should have within reach, as it will prove invaluable as a 
work of reference, while the general reader will find its pages most enter- 
taining and instructive. 

There are forty-five full page illustrations mainly from photographs 
of living birds, selected to supplement the text, as well as half a dozen 
text figures, while the frontispiece is a reproduction of Benson’s painting 
of Wild Geese rising. There is a bibliography of important papers and 
books and a good index, while the printing of both text and plates is 
beautifully done.—W. 


Kirke Swann’s ‘Two Ornithologists on the Lower Danube.’— 
This well printed brochure! describes a trip by the author and Mr. J. H. 
MeNeile through the Dobrogea and the Danube Delta, in Rumania, 
during April and May, 1925. Their object was to study the birds of the 
region and to obtain eggs of the nesting species in which they were appar- 
ently quite successful, to judge from the annotated list of 172 species and 
the numerous interesting odlogical notes contained in the text. One of 
the most important specimens obtained was the race of the Tawny Eagle, 
known as Aquila rapax culleni, which seems to have been seldom recorded 
and to be little known to ornithologists. 

The narrative of the trip is an interesting account of experiences, odlogi- 
eal and otherwise, in a little travelled and unfamiliar country although, 
since we learn that it is only a three days’ journey from London by the 
Oriental Express, we wonder why it has not been more frequently under- 
taken. However, when one reads that travelling, collecting, photography, 
shooting and carrying fire arms are all forbidden, and that the securing of 
permits is almost impossible, the ornithologist may well hesitate to journey 


Two Ornithologists on the Lower Danube. Being a Record of a Journey to 
the Dobrogea and the Danube Delta with a Systematic List of the Birds Observed. 
By H. Kirke Swann, F. Z. 8S. M. B. O. U. (Corresponding Fellow American 
Ornith. Union.) Illustrations from photographs taken by J. H. McNeile, M. B. 
0. U., London, Wheldon & Wesley, Ltd. 2, 3, & 4 Arthur Street, New Oxford 
Street, W. C. 2. 1925. pp. 1-67. [Size 124 X 10 ins.] Price 26s. net per part. 
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thither. The experiences of egg collectors seem to be the same the world 
over, as we read of the authors’ search for nests of the Black Vulture and 
their discovery, after successfully reaching one, that it had been plundered 
by some Polish odlogists a few days before. —W. S. 


Brooks’ and Swarth’s ‘Distributional List of the Birds of British 
Columbia.’—This excellent publication,! No. 17 of the Cooper Club’s 
‘Pacific Coast Avifauna’ series, follows the plan of the previously issued 
“Distributional Lists” of the birds of California and Arizona and gives 
us for the first time a carefully compiled and exact statement of the dis- 
tribution of the birds of British Columbia. The extent of this western 
Canadian province is much greater than is generally recognized, being twice 
that of California, and equal to the combined area of the sixteen eastern 
states from Maine to North Carolina and west to Ohio, while its extreme 
diversity of topography greatly complicates the task of working out the 
ranges of its birds or mammals. With these facts clearly in mind, we are 
able to appreciate the enormous task that the authors have faced, and the 
admirable way in which they have handled it. They wonder why no 
realization of the complicated nature of the distribution of British Colum- 
bian birds seems to have entered the heads of the compilers of the A. 
O. U. ‘Check List’ and criticise rather severely the handling of British 
Columbia in that work. 

While making no apology for thé shortcomings of the ‘Check List,’ a 
word or two of unwritten history may not be out of place in this connection. 

As the time approached for putting the last edition through the press, 
it was at first decided to reprint the distributions as they were in the second 
edition but as these were so obviously out of date the writer of the present 
review offered to compile new distributions from Ridgway’s ‘Birds of 
North and Middle America,’ so far as then published, and the latest 
state lists, including several manuscript lists for some of the southern 
states. Lack of time at his disposal forbade going any farther, but his 
work was revised by Prof. W. W. Cooke of the Biological Survey and some 
records in his possession added and some statements altered. The 
two errors cited by Messrs. Brooks and Swarth, as examples of the short- 
comings of the ‘Check-List,’ did not, as a matter of fact, originate there, 
but will be found in Ridgway’s work above cited, so that the compiler 
can at least be credited with accurate compilation even though he lacked 
knowledge of the zoogeography of British Columbia! 

An interesting feature of the list before us is the frequent interpolation 
of maps showing graphically the distribution of the various races of the 
more plastic species which it is often very difficult to define in words. 


1A Distributional List of the Birds of British Columbia. By Allan Brooks 
and Harry 8S. Swarth. Contribution No. 423 from the Museum of Vetrebrate 
Zoology of the University of California. Pacific Coast Avifauna Number 17, 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Berkeley, California. Published by the Club 
September 15, 1925, pp. 1-158, figs. 1-38, ppl. I-II. Price $5.00, 
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Besides the main list there is a hypothetical list, a list of species ascribed 
to British Columbia on unsatisfactory grounds and a bibliography, while 
preliminary sections include a review of previous ornithological work in 
British Columbia and a sketch of the life zones and faunal areas, both 
illustrated with photographs of characteristic scenery. There are also 
a faunal map and a color plate of the Queen Charlotte Saw-whet Owl. 

The only criticism that might be made to the plan of this excellent work 
would be that the association of real synonyms with erroneous names, 
under which a species has been recorded in British Columbia, without 
any distinguishing mark, may prove misleading to the uninitiated. They 
might naturally wonder whether Pipilo maculatus montanus and P. m. 
megalonyx are really identical with P. m. curtatus or not. 

Both the authors and the Cooper Club are to be congratulated upon the 
completion and publication of this important list, and ornithologists at 
large will find it an indispensible work of reference.—W. S. 


Jourdain on Parasitism in the Cuckoos.—This extremely interesting 
paper! gives us an admirable review of observations on the life history of 
the Cuckoo from earlier times to the present and the author’s interpretation 
of the facts that have been brought out. Mr. Jourdain considers that the 
first step toward parasitism was the habit of certain birds to build their 
nests inside nests of other species of which we have many instances; 
then came the depositing of eggs in the nest of another bird without the 
addition of nesting material, and from this we pass to the Cowbirds of 
South America, some of which appropriate nests of other species or build 
their own but always incubate their eggs, while others have become 
entirely parasitic like our northern Cowbird and the European Cuckoo. 

The latter goes still farther in breaking up into distinct strains not 
separable in color or appearance, each of which is parasitic on a single 
species, the eggs of which its own eggs often come to resemble very closely. 
There are other cases, however, where the Cuckoo’s eggs are quite in con- 
trast to those of its “forsterer.”” Mr. Jourdain thinks that the develop- 
ment of similar eggs is due to selection on the part of the host. Where 
its powers of perception are highly developed and it recognizes the dif- 
ferently colored Cuckoo’s egg as a foreign object in its nest, it throws it 
out, and only those eggs which happen to resemble its own eggs are un- 
detected and are hatched. This naturally tends to develop a type of egg 
like that of the host so long as this strain of Cuckoo remains parasitic 
on this species. Where the hosts do not recognize the Cuckoo’s egg as an 
intrusion they hatch it, and in such species no resemblance between the 
eggs develops because it is not necessary. Similar cases of both kinds 
occur in other parasitic Cuckoos. Some in Africa lay pure white eggs in 
nests of species which do not distinguish them from their own quite dif- 
ferent looking eggs, while others in India, through selection on the part of 


1A Study on Parasitism in the Cuckoos. By the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1925, pp. 639-667. Published July 21, 1925. 
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hosts with keen powers of discrimination, have developed blue eggs go 
like those of the latter that they can hardly be distinguished. 

Mr. Jourdain shows also that the young of certain Cuckoos have, ap- 
parently by selection, developed a plumage similar to that of the young of 
their hosts in order to save them from being ousted from the nest by 
the highly discriminating parents. In most species, however, the reaction 
to the young Cuckoo clamoring for food is stronger than any possible 
tendency to question its right to be in the nest. 

Many other interesting points are discussed and some criticisms are 
made to theories advanced by Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker in a paper on the 
same subject in the ‘Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1923. 

Excellent color plates show many interesting cases of resemblance and 
contrast between the eggs of parasitic species and their hosts.—W. 8. 


Miller and Griscom on Central American Birds.—This paper! 
contains the final results of the systematic study of the authors’ Nicaraguan 
collections upon which several papers have already appeared. The new 
forms here proposed are Cyanocompsa parellina dearborni (p. 1), Corvus 
corax richardsoni (p. 5) and Cyanocitta stelleri suavis (p. 7), all from San 
Rafael del Norte; Aimophila botterii vulcanica (p. 2), Volcan Viejo, Melzone 
leucotis nigrior (p. 4) and Cissilopha melanocyanea chavezi (p. 8) from 
Matagalpa. Incidentally, Jcterus sclateri alticola (p. 4) from Progreso, 
Guatemala, and Cyanocitta stelleri ridgwayi (p. 7) from Volcan de Fuego 
Guatemala, are described. 

A review of the races of T'urdus assimilis results in the establishment of 
three new subspecies, making seven in all, the three forms assimilis, daguae 
and phaeopygos being maintained as distinct species. The points raised 
in the paper are fully discussed and all new forms adequately described 
and compared with their nearest allies.—W. S. 


Sushkin on Palaearctic Birds.—Prof. Peter P. Sushkin, during 
his recent tour of the United States, spent some time in examining the 
collections of the leading museums and presented for publication, by the 
Boston Society of Natural History, a number of notes* dealing with 
palaearctic birds gleaned from his studies of various Russian collections 
as well as those in England, Germany and this country. Species of the 
following genera are considered and their subspecies defined and ranges 
worked out, while in nearly every one, new forms are proposed—Cannabina 
Erythrina, Pyrrhula, Petronia, Pyrgilauda, Cynchramus, Emberiza, Budytes, 
Dumeticola, Locustella and Prunella. 


1 Further Notes on Central American Birds, with Descriptions of New Forms. 
By W. DeW. Miller and Ludlow Griscom. American Museum Novitates. Num- 
ber 184. September 24, 1925. pp. 1-16. 

2 Notes on Systematics and Distribution of Certain Palaearctic Birds. By 
Peter P. Sushkin, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Vol. 38, No. 1, pp. 1-55. August, 
1925. 
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The result is a mass of detailed and important data on the birds of 
Russia, Siberia and north China, which will prove of great benefit to stu- 
dents of this part of the Palaearctic region.—W. S. 


Wetmore on the Food of Phalaropes, Avocets, and Stilts.—This 
is one of the series of bulletins on the food habits of various water birds 
being issued by the U. S. Biological Survey.1. Dr. Wetmore gives very 
full tables of the food of the groups under consideration and discusses 
their feeding habits and behaviour, much of this data being from his 
personal observations in the Salt Lake region of Utah. He finds all the 
species harmless or beneficial, so far as their economic relations are con- 
cerned, and well worthy of the protection now afforded them, while none of 
them are of value as game and should not be carelessly shot by so called 
sportsmen as has sometimes been done. 

The Northern and Wilson’s Phalaropes, he points out, devour large 
numbers of mosquito larvae and are therefore of special importance as 
a check against these pests. The pamphlet is a carefully prepared and 
important contribution to economic ornithology. There are full page 
illustrations of two species of Phalarope and the Stilt from paintings by 
E. L. Poole one of the most promising of our younger bird artists.—W. S. 


Recent Papers by Hartert.—In the last part of the ‘Novitates Zoolog- 
icae’ are several important papers by Dr. Ernst Hartert. In a report? on 
a collection of birds from New Ireland made by A. F. Eichorn, seventy-one 
forms are listed, of which Gallicolumba beccarii nodifica (p. 118), Microp- 
sitta bruijnii necopinata (p. 124), Halcyon tristrami navaehiberniae (p. 
125), are described as new, while incidentally the collection shows the 
distinctness of forms from neighboring islands of which Ninox variegata 
superior (p. 121) from New Hanover, and Lalage karu falsa (p. 131) from 
Duke of York Island, are here named. Collecting was carried on from sea 
level to the tops of the highest mountains which reach an altitude of 3000 
feet. Two interesting Parrots of New Ireland are figured, Domicella al- 
bidinucha and Micropsitta meeki. 

Dr. Hartert also has a description* of a new Chukar Partridge, Alectoris 
graeca kleini (p. 137). 

In continuing his list of types‘ in the Tring Museum, he covers the 
“Picarian” families, Woodpeckers, etc., and describes as new Ramphastos 
monilis aurantiirostris (p. 143) from British Guiana. 

He also presents a review® of the genus Cacomantis in which four races of 


1 Food of American Phalaropes, Avocets and Stilts. By Alexander Wetmore. 
Department Bulletin No. 1359 U. 8. Department of Agriculture, October, 1925, 
pp. 1-20. 

*A Collection of Birds from New Ireland (Neu Mecklenburg.) By Ernst 
Hartert. Nov. Zool. XXXII, No. 2, October, 1925, pp. 115-136. 

*A New Form of Chukar Partridge. By Ernst Hartert. ibid. p. 137. 

‘Types of Birds in the Tring Museum. By Ernst Hartert. ibid. pp. 138-157. 

‘Review of the Genus Cacomantis. By Ernst Hartert. ibid. pp. 164-174. 
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C. variolosus are described, making fifteen in all; while four of C. merulinus, 
two of C. castaneiventris, and six of C. cineraceus are recognized. 

In conjunction with Dr. Stresemann he has published a review! of 
another allied genus, Chalcites, in which C. malayanus salvadorii (p. 162) 
is proposed as new, from Babber Island.—W. S8. 


Figgins on Subspecies.—Mr. J. D. Figgins has recently published 
three papers of a rather rambling nature but all of them primarily directed 
against the excessive description of subspecies. In one? he advances the 
theory that many alleged subspecies are really hybrids. This is by no 
means a new claim, but as Mr. Figgins merely infers hybridism in nearly 
all of the cases he cites, and gives little or no definite data, while he seems 
unacquainted with the vast literature on Mendelian crosses and similar 
subjects, his arguments hardly command serious consideration. 

Another paper® shows that freshly collected skins of Towhees placed 
in strong sunlight, bleach in a short time, while those kept in shade do 
not, and the claim is made that living birds do likewise and that paler 
races are really only based on faded individuals, but here again there 
is a lack of precise data or citation of definite cases, and most describers 
of subspecies take this matter into consideration, while those cases in which 
fading has been mistaken for subspecific variation have been largely if 
not entirely eliminated from our lists. The demand for breeding speci- 
mens has not been, as Mr. Figgins infers, to show the greatest difference 
between races, but to show the true (breeding) distribution of the form, and 
fresh plumaged autumn individuals of most subspecies are just as easily 
distinguished as are breeding birds if not more so. The claim that Mr. 
Beebe’s very limited experiments eliminate all question of the influence of 
“meteorological elements” on living birds is rather unfortunate, as Mr. 
Figgins seems quite unacquainted with the far reaching and extended 
work of Prof. Sumner on this problem which has brought quite opposite 
results. Likewise, the references to Hollister’s claim that captivity affects 
the bony structure of lions, causing differences as great as those claimed 
as subspecific in wild animals, is unfortunate in the face of more recent 
investigation which shows the condition of the captive animals to be due 
to disease. 

In his third paper‘ the A. O. U. Committee seems to be Mr. Figgins’ 
target and while this long suffering body has long since refrained from 
any sort of defence, a few words as to its attitude on subspecies may not 
be amiss, as many others are no better informed than Mr. Figgins on the 
subject. 


1 Ueber die Indoaustralischen Glanzkuckucke (Chalcites) von Ernst Hartert 
und Erwin Stresemann, ibid. pp. 158-163. 

2 Some Observations Relative to Hybrids and Intergradation. By J. D. Figgins. 
Proc. of the Colorado Museum of Nat. Hist. V, No. 1, June, 1925, pp. 1-12. 

3 Some Observations Relative to Meteorological Influences. By J. D. Figgins. 
ibid., V. No. 2. pp. 13-22. July 20, 1925. 

4 Twice-told Tales. By J. D. Figgins. ibid., No. 3. October 5, 1925, pp. 23-32. 
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Subspecies are really only one of the many questions that the committee 
has before it, and in the opinion of the writer one of the minor questions. 
While in the old days it was possible for the committee to “pass” on all 
proposed new species and subspecies, with the modern refinement in 
distinctions this is quite impossible. The committee is composed of busy 
men who cannot often come together and who cannot gain access to all 
the material necessary, even if they had the time to study it, and it would 
be foolish to pass snap judgment on the careful work of specialists. Such 
action would demand no consideration or respect. It is the writer’s 
opinion that, after eliminating such alleged subspecies as are obviously 
based on seasonal, sexual or other such differences, all others to which no 
objection has been raised should be placed in the ‘Check-List’ to stand or 
fall as subsequent investigation may decide. No check-list is the last 
word on the subject. It is merely the present systematic aspect of the sci- 
ence, and the number of subspecies accepted is purely a matter of individual 
opinion. 

The reviewer has no more personal use for subspecies separated on 
minute characters than has Mr. Figgins, because they do not happen to 
concern the work in which he is most interested, but that is no reason why 
he should object to others describing them or using them in their work, nor 
does it give him any warrant to doubt the accuracy of their work. Neither 
is he interested in the minute and detailed nomenclature of the muscles 
nor is he able to distinguish them but he realizes that others can do this 
and reach important results from their anatomical study. Why this 
rather general clamor against subspecies on the part of field ornithologists, 
collectors, odlogists, etc., it is hard to understand. If subspecies do not 
pertain to their work why bother with them? Let them be satisfied with 
the species but do not try to hamper the work of those who can and do 
make use of them for the advancement of scientific knowledge.—W. S. 


Gardner on Modification and Taxonomic Value of the Tongue 
in Birds.—Lt. Gardner! takes up the study of the bird’s tongue about 
where Lucas left it in 1896, and goes much more thoroughly into the matter, 
having been fortunate in securing a much wider range of material upon 
which to base his work. 

Generally speaking he finds that this organ is, as has been considered 
by others, extremely variable and obviously correlated directly with the 
character of food upon which the bird depends. Where the food habits 
of a family or order is the same throughout, we naturally find that the 
structure of the tongue is similar in all species of the group and becomes a 
group character. Its taxonomic value, however, seems to be very slight, 
since, from similarity of food or convergent evolution, resemblances in tongue 
structure will be found where no true relationship between the birds exists. 


1The Adaptive Modifications and the Toxonomic Value of the Tongue in 
sig By Leon L. Gardner. Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Vol. 67, Art. 19, pp. 1-49. 
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There are, however, cases where closely related species present marked 
differences in tongue structure as in the genera Mclospiza, Zosterops and 
Dendroica, possibly due to differences in feeding that we have not yet 
appreciated. 

Lt. Gardner groups bird tongues into eight categories, as follows: 

1. Generalized type of birds of omnivorous diet, including most of the 
passerine forms. 

2. Fish-eaters with sharp stiff retrorse spines. 

3. Diet of small objects strained from water resulting in the complicated 
tongue seen in the Anatidae. 

4. Flesh-eaters with heavy, rasping tongue. 

5. Probers with extensile, more or less barbed tongues—Woodpeckers, 
Tits and Nuthatches. 

6. Seed and nut-eaters, with strong, fleshy tongues as in the Parrots, 

7. Flower-frequenting birds with forked, most complicated, split or 
tubular tongues—Honey-suckers, Hummingbirds, Flower-peckers ete. 

8. Rudimentary tongues as in the Gannets, Storks, etc. 

The paper is illustrated by beautifully executed drawings of tongues of 
200 species of birds, which add very materially to its value. 

Lt. Gardner is to be congratulated upon an excellent piece of work, 
which at once becomes our standard work of reference on the subject.— 
W. 


Dickey and Van Rossem on New Birds from Salvador and Mexico. 
—In 1912, Mr. Van Rossem made a collecting trip to Salvador and a 
study of his material results in the diagnoses' of four new forms, Pipri- 
morpha assimilis obscura (p. 133), Myadestes obscurus oberholseri (p. 138), 
Catharus melpomene bangsi (p. 135) and Cyclarhis flaviventris mesoleucus 
(p. 135). In another publication? the Red-winged Blackbird from Nyrit, 
Mexico, is described as new, under the name Agelaius phoeniceus nyariten- 
sis (p. 131).—W. 8S. 


Casey Wood’s ‘Sketches of Oceania.’ While enjoying his travels to 
remote parts of the world Dr. Casey A. Wood has at times sent back to his 
friends at home most interesting manuscript accounts of his itinerary and 
now some of his experiences in Oceania have been published* by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in the annual report for 1924. This narrative begins 
with an account of Captain Cook and his voyages and extends to the 
author’s visits to Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, etc. All through are 
interesting comments on the bird life of these far away countries and 


1 Four New Birds from Salvador. By Donald R. Dickey and A. J. Van Rossem. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 38, pp. 133-136. November 13, 1925. 

2A New Red-winged Blackbird from Western Mexico. Ibid., pp. 131-132. 
November 13, 1925. 

* Sketches from the Notebook of a Naturalist-Traveler in Oceania During the 
Year 1923. By Casey A. Wood. From the Smithsonian Report for 1924, pp. 
379-408. 
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many observations on the habits of Gulls, Parrots, Pigeons, the Lyre Bird 
and Apteryx, as well as of Flying fish, etc. The “Sketches” are most 
interesting and instructive.—W. 


Mathews’ ‘The Birds of Australia.’ The last part of this great 
work! describes the Australian Pipit and the Bush Lark with their various 
subspecies and then begins the Weaver Finches covering the genera 
Tavistoca, Zonaeginthus, Taeniopygia and Emblema. There appear to be 
no new names proposed in this part and the method of treatment of 
species and subspecies is the same as in previous installments. 

Only about forty species remain to be considered so that the author’s 
task is rapidly drawing to a close.—W. 8. 


Kirke Swann’s ‘Monograph of the Birds of Prey.’ The fourth 
part of this handsome quarto? is before us bringing to a close the great 
genus Astur, with its thirty-five species and numerous subspecies, and a 
beginning is made on the genus Accipiter while the two monotypic genera 
Nisuoides and Neonisus are considered. The former based on Morel’s 
Goshawk of Madagascar and the latter on the Black and White Goshawk 
of wide distribution in Africa. 

The only new form described in this part is Astur badius klossi (p. 217), 
from South Annam. One is impressed with the lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the habits of many of the Goshawks from the East Indies and smaller 
island groups most of the specimens having come from collectors whose 
object was mainly to secure material. Another point of interest is the 
doubt expressed by the author regarding the proper generic location of 
certain species and one is led to wonder whether it is worth while to recog- 
nize Astur and Accipiter as distinct genera when this is the case. As a 
matter of record it may be mentioned that examples of the very rare 
South American Hawks Astur collaris and A. pectoralis are in the collec- 
tion of the Philadelphia Academy. 

There are some interesting notes on the Indian Shikra in falconry and 
explanation as to the ranges of the White and Gray Goshawk of Australia 
regarded as forms of the same species—a problem which is still un- 
solved, 

The plates by Grénvold illustrate respectively four forms of Astur on 
one, and three on another, while a third portrays two species of Accipiter. 
There is also a plate of eggs handsomely reproduced and a photogravure 
of a Buzzard’s nest with eggs. It is a pleasure to handle such a finely 
printed work as Mr. Kirke Swann’s ‘Monograph.’—W. S. 


1 The Birds of Australia. By Gregory M. Mathews. Vol. XII, Part 4, pp. 129- 
184, August 31,1925. [Size 14 X 10 ins.] 

*A Monograph of the Birds of Prey. By H. Kirke Swann. London, Wheldon 
and Wesley, Ltd. 2, 3 and 4, Arthur St., New Oxford St., W.C. 2. Part IV, Sep- 
tember 21, 1925, pp. 197-276. [Size 1214 X 10 ins.} 
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E. A. Chapin on the ‘Food Habits of the Vireos. ’—This report! by 
E. A. Chapin formerly of the Biological Survey, is a most 
vestigation and amply confirms the universal opinion that the Vireog es 
among our most valuable birds. Their food consists largely of caterpillars, 
while scale insects, leaf hoppers, borers and weevils appear regularly on 
their bill of fare. The only portion of their food that may be regarded ag 
beneficial is the Lady-bird element, but the Vireos themselves destroy the 
same injurious insects as do these beetles, so that the claim against them 
is not serious. A small proportion of vegetable food is eaten in the 
autumn but it consists almost entirely of wild fruit and is negligible. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness of these investigations by the 
Biological Survey it is interesting to learn that 1951 stomachs formed the 
basis of this study of which 653 were of the Red-eyed Vireo, while upwards 
of 600 species of insects were detected among the food and portions of 
seeds, etc., of fifty plants. Needless to say the economic ornithologist 
must needs be a skilful entomologist and an adopt in the use of the micro- 
scope. It requires a table fifteen pages long, printed in fine type, to set 
forth the detailed contents of the Vireo stomachs, while the paper is il- 
lustrated by a number of charts showing th. rlative proportions of dif- 
ferent kinds of food in the several species and a full page pen drawing of the 
Red-eyed Vireo by R. J. Sim.—W. S. 


Recent Papers by Chapman.—lIn the final, tenth, paper,? recording 
the results of his studies of Ecuadorean birds received by the American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. Chapman describes new forms of the 
genera Pionus, Cyanolesbia, Thripadectes, Campylorhamphus, Ramphotrigon 
Euchlornis, Progne and Tachyphonus. The small Martin, Progne murphyi 
is a very interesting form intermediate between the North and South 
American species, while the Hummingbird, Cyanolesbia, is a very striking 
new race. 

Another paper is based* on a collection made by Mr. G. H. H. Tate in 
northeastern Venezuela, mainly on Mt. Turumiquire, and recently ac- 
quired by the American Museum. A list of the subtropical species is 
presented by Dr. Chapman including descriptions of new forms of the 
genera Veniliornis, Premnoplex, Euchlornis, Diglossa and Hemispingus. 
His conclusions as to the avifauna of this eastern Venezuelan mountain 
district are that there are no Temperate Zone birds there, but between 
thirty and forty Subtropical Zone species, several of which descend to 


1 Food Habits of the Vireos, A Family of Insectivotour Birds. By Edward A. 
Chapin, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1355. Novem- 
ber, 1925. pp. 1-44. Price at Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ©. 
10 cents. 

2 Descriptions of New Birds from Ecuador and Peru. By Frank M. Chapman 
American Museum Novitates, No. 187. September 28, 1925. pp. 1-9. 

* Remarks on the Life Zones of Northeastern Venezuela with Descriptions of 
New Species of Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. Ibid. No. 191. October 24, 
1925. pp. 1-15. 
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sea level and most of which occur at lower altitudes than in the Andes. 
The life as a whole is Andean, but some species may have come from the 
east, furthermore the distinctive Andean element is stronger than the dis- 
tinctive Santa Martan element. Six of the subtropical species, he shows, 
are represented in Trinidad and five on Mt. Roraima, and finally states 
that the close relationship between the Subtropical Zone life of north- 
eastern and north central Venezuela suggests that they were at one time 
more closely connected than at present. 

A paper’ in an entirely different field is Dr. Chapman’s account of the 
Starling as an American citizen published recently in Natural History, 
while in ‘Country Life’ is a paper? on “The Bird in Art’ being especially an 
introduction to the work of Francis L. Jacques, reproductions uf whose 
bird paintings are used in illustration.—W. S. 


Todd on New Furnariidae and Dendrocolaptidae.—This short 
paper® which was overlooked at the time of its appearance contains new 
forms of Xenops, Thripophaga, Hylexetastes, Dendrocolaptes, and Den- 
drocincla, adequately described and compared with related forms.—W. S. 


The Bird Number of ‘Natural History.’—The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History has recently been devoting an entire 
number to a single department of the institution and the September— 
October issue, under the editorship of Dr. F. M. Chapman, has been 
devoted to birds. The contents include the following leading articles: 

Equatorial Vignettes. By Robert Cushman Murphy being impressions 
of the coasts of Peru and Ecuador and their birds. 

The Summer Birds of Northern New Jersey. By W. DeW. Miller, in 
which the northern species are especially considered. 

The Crowned Eagle, Ogre of Africa’s Monkeys. By James P. Chapin. 

Bird Hunting in Central Park. By Ludlow Griscom. 

The European Starling as an American Citizen. By Frank M. Chap- 

man. 
Besides illustrations for these articles there is a color plate of the Pink- 
headed Duck from a painting by Jacques, whose drawing of Canada Geese 
adorns the cover; photographic illustrations of the Hudson Memorial and 
the Roosevelt Memorial Bird-fountain, showing by contrast the inap- 
propriate and appropriate in such efforts, and a group picture of the staff 
of the bird department of the museum. 

There are many short notes and accounts of ornithological work being 
carried on in other American museums with a portrait of Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution.—W. 8. 


1The European Starling as an American Citizen. By Frank M. Chapman. 
Natural History, XXV, No. 5. 1925. pp. 480-485. 

* The Bird in Art. Country Life. November, 1925. pp. 34-37. 

* Descriptions of New Furnariidae and Dendrocolaptidae. By W. E. Clyde 
Todd. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington. Vol. 38, pp. 79-82. May 26, 1925. 
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Herrick on the American Eagle.—In a little pamphlet! issued by the 
Western Reserve University, Dr. Herrick presents a brief account of the 
life of the Bald Eagle with special reference to the pair at Vermilion, Ohio, 
condensed from his papers in ‘The Auk.’ One of the latter* describing 
nests and nesting habits has also been reprinted in the report of the Smith. 
sonian Institution for 1924.—W. S. 


Murphy on Oystercatchers.—In an important paper*® on the genus 
Haematopus, Dr. Murphy adds materially to our knowledge of this group, 
He settles the status of the bird from the western coast of South America 
by showing that it is a distinct form which he names H. palliatus pitanay - 
(p. 1). He then considers the relationships and distribution of Oyster. 
catchers in general, and finally lists the American species and subspecies, 
recognizing besides the European bird, which occasionally reaches Green- 
land, four species, of which palliatus is divisible into six races. The author 
has called our attention to the fact that he has inadvertently credited 
the subspecies prattii to Bangs instead of Maynard.—W. S. 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore.* XXVII, No. 5. September-October, 1925. 

The Birds of Larchmound. By Robert Ridgway.—lIn ‘Bird-Lore’ for 
1915 the author presented an account of his home at Olney, Illinois, which 
he had made into a bird sanctuary and now he gives us a resumé of his ob- 
servations in the past ten years. His summary shows that forty-three 
species breed on the eight acres while sixty-three winter there. Larch- 
mound, we learn, must now be sold and we earnestly hope that some ar- 
rangement may be made to preserve it for future generations as the bird 
sanctuary that Mr. Ridgway has made of it. 

Thrills of an Eastern Ornithologist in the West. By Charles W. 
Townsend.—Field notes and experiences from Kansas through Arizona 
to southern California and thence north to Tacoma. 

Summer Birds of an Iowa Farmstead. By Fred J. Pierce. 

An Adopted Nestling. By Grace C. Meleny.—Chipping Sparrow and 
young Cowbird. 

The Flicker Family. By Christine C. Crowell.—Study of a nesting. 

A Ruby-throat Tragedy. By Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pagan.—Eight in- 
dividuals perished in the cold and snow which prevailed in Pennsylvania 
on May 25, 1925. 


1The American Eagle at Vermilion, Ohio on the Shores of Lake Erie. By 
F. H. Herrick. pp. 1-20. 

2 Nests and Nesting Habits of the American Eaglt. By Francis H. Herrick, 
from the Smithsonian Report for 1924. pp. 263-278 with 3 plates. 1925. 

2 Notes on Certain Species and Races of Oystercatchers. By Robert Cushman 
Murphy. Contributions from the Brewster-Sanford Collection—4. Amer. Mus. 
Novitates. No. 194. November 17, 1925. pp. 1-15. 

‘ Editor Frank M. Chapman, address Bird-Lore, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Notes on Migration and Plumage of North American birds cover the 
remainder of the Humming-birds—five species from the southwest. 

In the Audubon Department is an article on ‘Birds of the Forest.’ By 
Dr. A. A. Allen. 


Bird-Lore. XXVII, No. 6. November-December, 1925. 

A Year’s Friendship with the Canada Jay. By J. B. DeMille. 

With the Brownheads in Southern Georgia. By John B. May.—Brown- 
headed Nuthatch. 

The Amenities of a Bird Bander. By Marie A. Commons. 

The color plate by Fuertes depicts the four North American Swifts. 

Notes from Field and Study, The Season and the School Department 
are full of interesting and valuable information while 80 pages are given 
over to the annual report of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
which should be read carefully by all interested in bird protection. Every 
year this summary of work accomplished causes us to marvel at the con- 
trast between the bird study of today and yesterday. 


The Condor.' XXVII, No. 5. September-October, 1925. 

The Birds of Fanning Island, Central Pacific. By Harold Kirby, Jr.— 
The writer accompanied the Bishop Museum expedition, in 1924, and 
formed a collection, now in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at Berkeley, 
Calif., of the birds of the islands which number fourteen species. Good 
photographs of the nesting birds illustrate the article. 

A Report on the Birds of Northwestern Alaska, etc. By A. M. Bailey. 
(Continued in No. 6.) 


The Condor. XXVII, No. 6. November-December, 1925. 

Banding Purple Finches in Passadena. By Harold Michener.—Two 
hundred and sixty-seven individuals were in the traps 2781 times. 

Further Notes on the Flight Performance of the Snipe. By Lionel E. 
Taylor.—Extracts from the writings of British ornithologists on the 
subject. 

The Hooters of Skyline Ridge. By John M. Edson. Intimate studies 
of the Sooty Grouse. 

Dangers in Bird Banding. By G. D. Sprot.—A very sensible appeal not 
to dismiss too quickly dangers such as have been suggested by Prof. 
Rowan (‘Auk,’ 1925, p. 171), but to consider them with the greatest care 
and report our experiences. An investigation, he thinks, ‘‘ might show that 
the greatest danger of all is the apparently increasing inclination to turn 
banding into a race game, striving in a childish manner to band more than 
one’s neighbor in all likelihood at the expense of life. To those so inclined,” 
he says, “I should like to put the question:‘Are we Bird Banding, or merely 
banding birds?’ 


! Editor, Dr. Joseph Grinnell. Business address, W. Lee Chambers, Box 123, 
Eagle Rock, Calif. 
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The Wilson Bulletin. XXXVII, No. 3. September, 1925. 

Additional Evidence against the House Wren. By Althea R. Sherman, 

Field Studies of the Diurnal Raptores of Eastern and Central Kansas, 
By Howard K. Gloyd.—Consists mainly of rather lengthy descriptions 
and keys, and while some field characters are given, most of those cited are 
only to be recognized when the birds are in hand. 

Ten All-day Bird Censuses from Dutchess Co., N. Y. By Maunsell §, 
Crosby.—The dates range from May 11 to May 30 and the total species 
observed on a day from 102 to 129. It is interesting to note that 63 of the 
species were seen on every one of the days, while 23 were seen but once. 

Statistics on the House Wren. By O. M. Bryens.—Mr. Bryens is in 
favor of the House Wren. Mrs. Charles F. Weigle in another paper 
condemns it. 


The Oologist.2 XLII, No. 9. September, 1925. 

Golden-winged Warbler Nests. By H. O. Green. 

Early Nesting of the Swallow-tailed Kite in Florida. By D. J. Nicholson. 
Starling Nesting at Greenwood, 8.C. By W. Hahn, Jr. 


Bulletin of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association.* I. No.4, 
October, 1925. 

Insects that Infest Birds. By C. W. Johnson. 

Herring Gulls and Leach’s Petrels. By F. H. Allen.—At Matinicus, Me. 

Six Days in a Massachusetts Tern Colony. By Charles B. Floyd.—In 
Chatham Harbor. 

Tree Traps. By R. B. Harding. 

Notes from a Peterboro, N. H., Banding Station. By Helen G. Whittle. 

Numerous notes treat of banding Hummingbirds, returns; and the ad- 
visibility of banders noting carefully the colors of the soft parts of the birds 
they handle. 


Bulletin of the Eastern Bird Banding Association.‘ I, No. 1. 
October, 1924. 

Returns of Ducks banded at Ithaca, and record of a Tern banded in 
New Jersey and captured at Campeche, Mexico. 


Bulletin of the Eastern Bird Banding Association. 1, No. 2. 
October, 1925. 

This is termed the Song Sparrow Number. Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie, 
at Glenolden, Pa., find that none of the Song-Sparrows caught in mid- 
summer are taken in mid-winter, the summer birds disappearing about 
August 31 and the winter resident birds leaving in March and April. 

Messrs. B. S. Bowditch and R. H. Howland had much the same experi- 


1 Editor, T. C. Stephens, Sioux City, Iowa. 
2 Editor, R. M. Barnes, Lacon, IIl. 

* 50 Congres St., Boston, Mass. 

4 Secy. J. A. Gillespie, Glenolden, Pa. 
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ence at Demarest and Montclair, N. J., although a few seemed to be per- 
manent residents. Horace D. McCann at Paoli, Pa., finds a different 
lot of individuals in winter and summer. A final summary of all the 
data is presented by the editor. 

Rudyerd Boulton and J. T. Nichols also present a method of analyzing 
bird banding returns, with charts. 


The Gull.! VII, No.7 to9. July to September, 1925. 

This little four-page monthly contains notices of the meetings and field 
trips of the Audubon Society of the Pacific, with lists of species seen in the 
San Francisco region. 


{IMinois) Audubon Bulletin. Summer, 1925. , 

In this, the organ of the Illinois Audubon Society, are articles on shrubs 
and berry bearing trees that will attract birds. 

Spring Notes at Larchmound. By Robert Ridgway. 

An account of the annual outing of the society and numerous notes and 
quotations, as well as an excellent portrait of Ruthven Deane, for six- 
teen years president of the society, with an appreciation by Dr. W. H. 


Osgood. 


The Murrelet.? VI, No. 2. May, 1925. 

Nesting of the Great Blue Heron in Eastern Washington. By Russell T. 
Congdon. 

A Study of Bird Stomachs and their Contents. By J. H. Bowles. 

Old Squaw, Western Gull and Glaucous Gull in Washington. By 
‘Walter P. Taylor. 

The Winter Wren’s Lodging House. By C. E. Ehinger. 

Local Notes. 


The Murrelet. VI, No. 3. September, 1925. 

Northwestern Horned Owl, in Yakima Co., Wash. By J. A. Sinsel. 

Some Observations on Bare Island, B.C. By J. A. Munro. 

Nesting of the Western Belted Kingfisher on Puget Sound. By H. J. 
Maddock. 

Many short notes in both numbers and accounts of the society’s 
meetings. 


The Ibis.‘ (12th Series.) I, No. 4. October, 1925. 


1A. 8. Kibbe, 1534 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif. 

210 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 

* This quarterly, the official bulletin of the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society at Seattle, Wash., was at first entirely mimeographed and while the text 
is still of this character the cover and an occasional page are printed. Whether 
mimeographed journals are to be regarded as quotably “publications” is open 
to question, but as many important notes appear only in ‘The Murrelet’ we list 
them for the information of our readers. Editor, F. H. Hall, State Museum, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

‘Editor, W. L. Sclater, 10 Sloan Court, London, W. 3, England. 
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On the Birds of North and Central Darfur, etc. By Hubert Lynes, 
Part VI. 

Birds of the Luchenya Plateau, Mlanje, Nyasaland. By Charles F. 
Belcher. 

A Collection of Birds from the Fiji Islands. By Casey A. Wood and 
Alexander Wetmore.—Lalage woodi (p. 845) is described as new by Wet- 
more and also Ptilinopus perousii cupidineus (p. 829) from Tonga Islands, 

Recent Investigations on the Colours of Birds’ Feathers. By Bernhard 
Rensch.—A concise review of the recent investigations in the field of bird 
coloration both pigmental and structural. 

Studies on the Courtship and Sexual Life of Birds. V. The Oyster. 
eatcher. By J. 8. Huxley. 

A Contribution ‘to Japanese Ornithology. By N. Takatsukasa and 
M. U. Hachisuka.—Notes on: various species which have been published 
from time to time in Japanese journals and which are her translated into 


Some Observations on the Base: Pennulum Ratio and Angular Ratio, of 
the Barbules of the Primaries in various Groups of Birds. By G. C. Car. 
lisle—These ratios generally vary according to the affinities of the bird 
but in some groups the former has been probably modified by special 
adaptation. The ratios are worked out for a large number of species. 

There are obituaries of James Davidson, F. E. Beddard, E. P. Bicknell 
and Ned Hollister. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCXCIX. Novem- 
ber 4, 1925. 

There is a new species of Melanochlora from China, a Thalassidroma 
from Peru, new forms of Dryobates, and Lalage from Annam, three of 
Aethopyga from Garhwal, Annam and Manipur, an Arachnothera from 
Tenasserim, a Ploceus from the Belgian Congo, a Barnardius from Australia 
three new forms from N. W. Himalayas and two of Emberiza from China. 

Mr. Sclater proposes a new subgenus Thomasophantes for Sycobius 
sancli-thomae and presents a list of fourteen subgenera into which the old 
genus Ploceus may be divided. 

Mr. Bunyard has some very interesting notes on the Cuckoo and its 
egg laying. 


British Birds.2 XIX, No. 4. September, 1925. 

On the Nesting of the Avocet inthe Camargue. By William E. Glegg— 
With admirable illustrations from photographs. 

The Absence of Courtship in the Avocet. By J. S. Huxley.—Besides 
emphasizing the absence of courtship display the author considered display 
in other species of shore-birds as well as the so-called “‘injury feigning” 
which lures enemies away from the young. This he claims is never 


1 Editor, N. B. Kinnear, Nat. Hist. Mus., So. Kensington, England. 


* Editor, H. F. Witherby, 326 High Holborn, London, England. 
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deliberate feigning and the action in very many cases has no resemblance 
to that of an injured bird. Some birds, he suggests, have more varied 
channels than others for the expression of emotion, so that in some, the 
expression of sexual emotion, anger and solicitude for young are similar, 
while in others they are very different. 


British Birds. XIX, No. 5. October, 1925. 

Some Ecological Aspects of British Ornithology. By W. H. Thorpe.— 
Nine “associations” are listed with several subdivisions, while there is a 
bibliography of papers relating to the subject. 

A Study of the Robin by Means of Marked Birds, Fourth Paper. By 
J. P. Burkitt. 

Notes on the Nesting of the Great Spotted Woodpecker. By J. H. 
Owen. 


British Birds. XIX, No.6. November, 1925. 

Notes on the Summer Habits of the Northern Eider. By Francis A. 
Montague.—Observations while on the Oxford Arctic Expedition, of 
1924, on the coast of Spitsbergen. 

Further Notes on the Nesting of the Flamingo and Gull-billed Tern in 
the Camargue. By William E. Glegg. 


Avicultural Magazine.' III, Nos.9,10and11. September, October 
and November, 1925. 

Notes from Rhodesia. By Sydney Porter (Sept., Oct. and Nov.). 

Toucans, Barbets and Trogans. By J. Delacour. (Sept.) 

Budgerigar Breeding in Toulouse. By J. Bailly-Maitre. (Oct.) 

Brinsop Court and Mr. Astley’s Collection. (Oct.) 

Colies, Cuckoos and Touracous. By J. Delacour. (Nov.) 


Oologists’ Record.? V, No. 3. September, 1925. 

The Dobrogea. By Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain.—Interesting for comparison 
with Mr. Kirke Swann’s recent booklet (see antea, p. 113). 

Notes from the Central Provinces, India. By D. F. S. MacArthur. 

Some Experiences of an Odlogist in the Southern Rocky Mountains. 
By J. K. Jensen. 

The Eggs of the Hirundinidae (continued). 


The Emu.* XXV, Part 1. July, 1925. 

Australian Crested Penguins. By Tom Iredale and N. W. Cayley.—A 
systematic review with color plate from a painting by Cayley, a plate of 
heads and bills, and a map. 

Variation in the Yellow-tailed Thornbill. By A. G. Campbell. 

The Crow. A Prophetic Bird. By A. H. E. Mattingley.—To illustrate 


‘Editor, D. Seth Smith. Business address, 8. Austin & Sons, 5 Fore St., Here- 
ford, England. 

*Editor, Kenneth L. {ikinner; Publishers, Harrison and Sons, 45 St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W. C. 2. 

* Editor, W. B. Alexander, 376 Flinders St., Melbourne, Australia. 
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the different habits of a group of birds in different countries, or the same 
species in different parts of the same country, we quote the opening para. 
graph of this paper: ‘‘Of the work performed for man in Australia none js 
more noticeable, though unfortunately but little recognized by us, than 
that accomplished by our Crows.” (!) Generalizations are dangerous and 
the Crow problem in America, as we have previously maintained, must be 
considered from the local standpoint. 

Do Birds Rear a Second Brood in a Season? By J. N. McGilp. 

Visit to an Egret Rookery. By A. 8. LeSouef. 

Yellowheads and Other birds at Lake Rotorua. By Mrs. P. Moncrieff. 

The Camera Craft section presents some admirable photographic re. 
productions, notably a Brown Thornbill feeding a young of the Fantail 
Cuckoo several times its size. 


The Emu, XXV, Part 2. October, 1925. 

Parrot Finches. By G. A. Heuman.—With a colored plate. 

The Emu at Home. By D. W. Gaurrodger.—An extremely interesting 
article illustrated with a number of excellent photographs, some of which 
show large flocks of the birds. It seems that when conditions have been 
favorable, Emus increase so that they consume much of the pasture of the 
cattle, destroy wire fences and spread the prickly pear cactus. As their 
individual range is limited, however, these conditions are only local and the 
author strongly and rightly protests against any legislation aimed at their 
extermination which would be ‘‘a national calamity.” 

The Thornbills of the Genus Geobasileus. By A. J. Campbell.—A very 
careful review. 

Ten Months on the Fitzroy River, Northwestern Australia. By F. 
Lawson Whitlock.—With photographic reproduction of the bower of the 
Great Bowerbird. 

The Adelaide Rosella. By Edwin Ashby. 

The Boobook Owl and Tawny Frogmouth. By D. H. Fleay. 

Tasmania’s Indigenous Birds. By M. 8. R. Sharland.—Valuable notes 
on habits, etc. 

The First Report of the Committee on the Distribution and Migration 
of Australian Birds. By Marc Cohn. 

A Review of the Australian Members of the Genus Zosterops. By E. 
Ashby. 


The South Australian Ornithologist.! VIII, Part 4. October, 1925. 

Notes on Tasmanian Bird Life. By Edwin Ashby. 

Trip Round the World.—Notes on Sea Birds by the Way. By J. W. 
Mellor. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie.? 17, No. 196-197. August 
September, 1925. [In French.] 


1J. Sutton, Secty., Fullarton Road, Mitcham, S. Australia. 
#11 Rue du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 
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A Problem in Ornithological Archaeology. By L. Lavouden.—An at- 
tempt to identify the birds described by the ancient Falconers. 

A New Subspecies of Alpine Accentor from Algeria. By H. Heim de 
Balsac.—Prunella collaris nigricans (p. 170). 

The Alpine Timouse. By H. Houard (continued). 

Some Birds of Particular Interest from Algeria and the Sahara. By H. 
Heim de Balsac.—Some results of a second expedition to these countries, 
in 1924. 

The Migration of the Swift. By P. Madon. 

Ixonotus landanae Oust. By A. Menegaux.—Is a synonym of Chloro- 


phoneus gutturalis (Mull.). 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. 17, No. 198. October, 1925. [In 
French. 

The Heronry of Plancy. By J. de Chavigny. 

Study of a Collection of Birds made by M. E. Wagner in the Chaco of 
Argentina. By A. M. Menegaux. 

A New Bird for Lorraine. By Lomont. 

The Odlogical Collection of Baron d’Hamonville. By H. de Balsac. 


L’Oiseau.' VI, No. 5,6 and7. May, June and July, 1925. [In Freneh.] 
Swifts and Goatsuckers. By M. Legendre. (May.) 
Hummingbirds. By J. Delacour. (June.) 


' In Memory of Hubert D. Astley. By J. Delacour. (June.) 


The Aviaries of the Romans. By M. Loyer. (June.) 

The Birds of Caudebec-les-Elbeuf. By J. Delacour.—Mme. E. Lecal- 
lier’s collection. (June.) 

Notes from Spain and the South of France. By J. Delacour. (June.) 

The Motmots and Bee-eaters. By J. Delacour and M. Legendre. (July.) 

The Vultures of the Tarn Gorge. How to Prevent their Disappearance. 
By A. Rocheo-Duvigneaud. (July.) 

The Rearing of Young Birds taken from the Nest. By M. Legendre. 
(July.) 


Le Gerfaut.? 15, No. 2 and No. 3. [In French.] 

Ornithological Observations from May, 1924 to April, 1925. Compiled 
by Van Havre. (No. 2.) 

Some Remarks on Observations on the Birds of the Nieuport Dunes. 
By Tristan. (No. 2.) 

Local notes and correction of an alleged Belgian record of Larus fuli- 
ginosus. (No. 3.) 


Tori? IV, No. 20. August, 1925. [In Japanese, with English titles 
and sometimes a synopsis. ] 


1198 Boulevard, St.-Germain, Paris, France. 
*21 Square Prince Charles, Bruxelles-Laeken, Belgium. 
* Science College, Tokyo Imperial Univ. 
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On the Genus Graphophasianus. By M. Hachisuka. 

On the Japanese Cormorant. By N. Kuroda.—Phalacrocorazx carbo 
hanedae subsp. nov. 

On the Genus Branta. By M. Hachisuka. 

Does Branta bernicla bernicla migrate to Japan? T. Momiyama. 

On a Specimen of Pseudotadorna cristata from Vladivostok. By N, 
Takatsukasa. 

Notes on Eurystomus orientalis calonyx from Kiso, Hondo. By I, 
Sawahara. 

Notes on Balaeniceps rex. By M. Hachisuka. 


Ardea.' XIV, No. 3. October, 1925. [In Dutch.] 

A. A. VanPelt Lechner. Portrait and sketch. 

Excursion to South Wales and to Grassholm, Pembrokeshire. By M. H. 
A. Staring. 

Notes on North American Birds. By F. E. Blaauw.—In California and 
eastward along the Canadian Pacific R. R. 

Varia Odlogica. By A. A. Van Pelt Lechner.—Various notes on nestings. 


Yearbook of the Netherlands Ornithological Club.*? 15, No. 2, 
August, 1925. [In Dutch.] 

An Indian Cuckoo. By P. H. Maasdam.—A number of photographie 
illustrations of the young in a nest of Orthotomus sepium. 

On the Breeding Habits of Some Javan Parasitic Cuckoos. By M. 
Bartels, Jr. 


Ornithologische Beobachter.* II, Nos. 10 and 11. [In German] 
On the Classification of Bird Associations. By U. A. Corti.—An eco- 
logical paper, running through both numbers. 


Journal fiir Ornsthologie.« LXXIII, No. 4. October 1925. [In 
German.] 

An Investigation of Birds’ Nests. By Franz Groebbels. 

Color Aberration in Birds. Bernhard Rensch. 

The Birds of the Neuhaldensleben District of Magdeburg. By G. v. 
Nathusius. 

The Avifauna of the Upper Ems District. By J. Peitzmeier. 

Eighth Report of Bird Watching at the Biological Station at Helgoland. 
By H. Weigold. 

Contributions to a History of German Ornithology. By E. Stresemann. 

On the Birds of North Kameroon. By H. Grote. 

Experimental Investigation on the Sense of Taste in Birds.—II. By B. 
Rensch and R. Neunzig. 


1E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland. 

2 Snep & Maris, Zevenbergen, Holland. 

3 Zbinden & Hugin, Bern, Switzerland. 

‘ Editor, E. Stresemann, c/o R. Friedlinder & Sohn, Berlin NW6, Karlstr. 11. 
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Another Word on Koenig’s Reply in J. f. O. 1925, p. 452. By E. Har- 
tert.—Followed by an article by O. Kleinschmidt on the same subject. 

New Forms from Crete. By E. Stresemann and G. Schiebel.—Fringilla 
coelebs schiebeli Stres. (p. 658), Sylvia melanocephala pasiphae Stres. & 
Schieb. (p. 659), Musciapa striata cretica Schieb. (p. 659). 


Ornithologische Monatsberichte.' 33, No. 5. September, 1925. 
[In German.] 

On the Distribution of Dryobates major and D. syriacus in Bulgaria. By 
Ed. Klein. 

Ornithological Letters from Crete. III. By G. Schiebel. 

Under the ‘‘Short Notes’ Stresemann describes Bernieria tenebrosa 
(p. 150) from Madagascar. 


Contributions to the Development of Birds.? 1, No. 7, September. 
No. 8, November, 1925. [In German.] 

Bastard Eggs. By A. Szielasko. (Both numbers.) 

Notes from ‘the Mark.’ By L. Schuster. (Both numbers.) 


Ornithological Articles in Other Journals.’ 


Macnamara, Charles. The Christmas Bird Census at Arnprior, 
Ontario. (Canadian Field Naturalist, October, 1925.)—Lists for twelve 
years showing an average of fourteen species, thirty-five species in all. 

Munro, J. A. Further Bird Notes from Southern Vancouver Island. 
(Canadian Field Naturalist, October, 1925.) 

Munro, J. A. Lead Poisoning in Trumpeter Swans. (Canadian Field 


Naturalist, October, 1925.)—When the Trumpeter Swans, which winter on | 


& reservation in western Canada, returned from the north in October, 
1924, the band contained eight adults and eight young. Forced to leave 
their haunts on account of the ice, they frequented a lake where duck 
gunning had been in progress and while one was shot, seven died of an 
affliction, apparently lead poisoning from eating shot. The eight remain- 
ing birds when last seen on February 12, 1925, were apparently in good 
condition. 

Munro, J. A. The European Gray Partridge in the Okanagan Valley, 
B.C. (Canadian Field Naturalist, October, 1925.) 

Munro, J.A. Bare Island, B.C. (Canadian Field Naturalist, October, 
1925.) 


ah -wnggen E. Stresemann, Bus. Addr. R. Friendliinder & Sohn. Berlin. NW6, 
tr. 11. 

*L. Boxberger. Berlin-Zehlendorf Kleinstr. 4. 

*Some of these journals are received in exchange, others are examined in the 
library of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The Editor is 
under obligations to Mr. J. A. G. Rehn for a list of ornithologidal articles con- 
tained in the accessions to the library from week to week. 
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Welsh, William. Passenger Pigeons. (Canadian Field Naturalist, 
October, 1925.)—Account of the birds in 1854. 

Munro, J. A. Notes on the Economic Relations of Kennicott’s 
Screech Owl in the Victoria Region. (Canadian Field Naturalist, October, 
1925.) 

Stenhouse, J. H. The Petchora Pipit at Fair Isle: An Addition to 
the British Avifauna. (Scottish Naturalist, Sept.—Oct., 1925.)—Anthug 
gustavi, September, 24, 1925. 

Connell, C. G. Bird Life on Handa in 1925. (Scottish Naturalist, 
Sept.—Oct., 1925.) 

Gillespie, T. H. The King Penguins in the Scottish Zoological Park, 
(Scottish Naturalist, Sept.—Oct., 1925.) 

Horsfall, R. Bruce. Hummingbirds—The Story of Ruby-throat. 
(Nature Magazine, August, 1925.)—Studies of young in the nest illustrated 
by drawings by the author. 

Finley, William and Irene. Thunder Makers of the Tule Marsh, 
(Nature Magazine, August, 1925.)—Studies of the White Pelican. 

Peterson, Bernard. The Heath Hen Facesthe End. (Nature Maga- 
zine, August, 1925.) 

Crabb, Ed. D. A List of Woodpeckers Found in Oklahoma Prior to 
1924. (Univ. of Oklahoma Bull., December, 1925.) 

Whitenton, R.O. A White Crow. (Univ. of Oklahoma Bull., De- 
cember, 1925.) 

Tate, R. C. Some Observations on the Extension of Range of Certain 
Birds in the Oklahoma Pandhandle. (Univ. of Oklahoma Bull., December, 
1925.) 

Tate, R.C. Favorite Foods of Some Oklahoma Birds. (Univ. of Ok- 
lahoma Bull., December, 1925.) 

Iredale, Tom. Captain Cook’s Artists. (Australian Museum Maga- 
zine, July-September, 1925.)—With reproductions of Foster’s drawings of 
birds 


Gilbert, P. A. Feathered Sylphids of the Forest. (Australian Museum 
Magazine, July-Sept. 1925.)—With photographs of native species. 

Iredale, Tom. As Extinct as the Dodo. (Australian Museum Maga- 
zine, April-June, 1925.)—Accounts of several extinct birds. 

Iredale, Tom. Lhotsky’s Lament. (Australian Zoologist, May, 
1924.)—An account of the life and works of Dr. John Lhotsky, an early 
Australian zoologist. 

Iredale, Tom. Fairy Wrens. (Australian Zoologist, October, 1924.)— 
Of the genus Malurus. 

Sawyer, E. J. The Wood Ibis in Yellowstone Park. (Nature Notes 
from Yellowstone Park, 11, No. 4.)—On July 16, 1925, Mr. Elmer Harrold 
observed a large bird wading in a marsh near the canon and photographed 
it at a distance of thirty feet. It proved to be a Wood Ibis (Mycteria 
americana), the first record for the park. [‘‘Nature Notes” is a mimeo- 
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graphed journal and if it does not constitute publication the note is quot- 
able from here.] 

Kuroda, Nagamichi. The Geographical Distribution of Japanese 
Birds. (The Journal of Geography, July, 1925.)—Also translated into 
Japanese in a separate pamphlet. 

Kuroda, Nagamichi. Description of an Apparently New Form of 
Pernis from the Central Mountains of Honda, Japan. (Dobutsugaku 
Zasshi, XXXVII.)—P. apivorus japonicus (p. 225). 

L. Coopman. The Kestrel. (L’Nature, March 14,1925.) [In French.] 

Idonc, M. The Flight of the Albatross. (L’Nature, April 18, 1925.) 
With many illustrations from moving picture films. [In French.] 

Coopman, L. Variations in the Plumage of Birds. (L’Nature, May 30, 
1925.) Figures of many albinos. [In French.] 

Mercier, A. The Flamingo. (L’Nature, August 22, 1925.) Illustra- 
tions from photographs in zoological gardens. [In French.] 

Coopman, L. Habits of the Gallinule. (L’Nature, September 12, 
1925.) Photographs of the nest and young. [In French.] 

Wilder, G. D. Migration Notes. (China Journal of Science and 
Arts, Feb., March and July, 1925.)—In Chihli and Peking. 

Iledge, R. The Bronze-winged Pigeon. (Queensland Naturalist, May, 
1924.) 

Geissmann, Hilda. Bird Life at Cowan Cowan, Moreton Bay. 
(Queensland Naturalist, September, 1924.) 

Smith, D. Seth. Display of the Argus Pheasant. (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1925, pp. 323-325.)—Variations in the Colors of Palaearctic 
Birds in Relation to the Conditions under which they live. (Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1925, pp. 311-322.)—Influence of rainfall not very clear but 
not nearly as effective as the influence of temperature. 

Lowe, P. R. On the Anatomy and Systematic Position of the Mada- 
gascar Bird Mesites with a Preliminary Note on the Osteology of Monias. 
(Proc. Zool., Soc. London., 1925, pp. 31-152.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Editions of the ‘Check-List.’ 


Editor of ‘Taz AvuK: 

As it will be some time before the new ‘Check-List’ makes its appearance, 
I should like to suggest the desirability of issuing two alternative volumes, 
one to resemble the old in arrangement, the other—inevitably more ex. 
pensive—to be interleaved with plain paper. The idea is not original, for 
Witherby’s ‘Handlist of British Birds’ was produced in this manner years 
ago and in the interleaved form had, I believe, a very large sale. Amongst 
many advantages the primary one is no doubt that one can keep the list 
up to date without defacing the printed pages or obliterating the original 
entries which still have an historical interest long after their day has passed. 

It might be possible through publicity in your pages to ascertain whether 
such an edition would be worth while or not, i.e. if there would be any 
demand for it. If those interested would signify the fact now, arrange- 
ments for such an edition could be completed in plenty of time. I, myself, 
found Witherby’s interleaved volume a great boon and should appreciate 
a similar edition of the ‘Check-List’ just as much. I would certainly pur- 
chase this in preference to the ordinary one if the chance offered. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. Rowan. 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alia. 


[The editor would be pleased to receive such indication of a desire for 
an interleaved edition, as Prof. Rowan has suggested.] 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Vicror Rrrrer von Tscuust zu ScHMIDHOFFEN, a Corresponding Fellow 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union since 1884, died March 5, 1924, at 
Tannenhof near Hallein, Salzburg, Austria, where he had lived for fifty- 
three years. He was born at Gute Smichow, near Prague, Bohemia, 
December 28, 1847. His father was at one time an officer in the Imperial 
Service and was descended from a family of nobility of Tyrol. To his 
mother Josephine, as well as to his father, he apparently owed much of his 
early interest in natural history. During the years of gymnasium training 
he spent much of his time at a Jesuit college at Kalkburg, near Vienna, 
and later when his parents moved to Krems on the Donau he began his 
scientific studies under a private tutor. When he was 17 his father died 
and the family moved to Schlosse Arnstdorf where he had further oppor- 
tunities to pursue his ornithological work. 

After leaving the gymnasium and when living near Vienna he pursued 
his natural history studies with great zeal and from a preparator at the 
Hofmuseum, learned to skin and preserve birds, an art in which he became 
an adept. 

In 1865, at the age of 18, he became a member of Zoologisch-Botanische 
Gesellschaft of Vienna and three years later a member of the Deutsche 
Ornithologische Gesellechaft in Berlin. The years from 1868 to 1870 were 
spent in travel in the various provinces of Austria, in Bohemia, northern 
Italy, Germany and Helgoland, and gave him an opportunity of meeting 
many noted ornithologists and of examining the more important col- 
lections of birds. 

Late in 1870 he purchased Villa Tannenhof where, in April 1821, after 
his marriage to Fraulein Natalie Kuhn von Kuhnenfeld, he took up his 
residence in what proved to be his home for the rest of his life, a spot made 
famous by the visits of many of the leading ornithologists of the last half 
century. 

Tschusi was a tireless collector and during his years of activity made 
several collections, aggregating over 10,000 specimens. Three of these 
collections, one of 554 mounted birds and two others of 6,756 and 700 
skins, are now in the Hofmuseum at Vienna. Another of 1,600 skins is in 
the Museum at Munich, and a fifth comprising 1,578 specimens in the 
Museum at Salzburg. 

Tschusi was also an indefatigable writer. His first publication appeared 
at the age of 18 and his bibliography at the time of his death numbered 
more than 700 titles. Most of these papers related to Palwarctic orni- 
thology, a field in which he was a leading authority. Probably his best 
known work was the ‘Ornithologisches Jahrbuch,’ which was founded in 
1890 and continued for 29 volumes, until it suspended on account of finan- 
cial exigencies following the war. He also published several bibliographies 
or lists of papers relating to the birds of Austro-Hungary. 
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During the war and the years immediately following, Tschusi and hig 
wife suffered severely through loss of income and the difficulties of ob. 
taining even the ordinary necessities of life. But his later years wer 
brightened by the honors which he received at the time of his golden 
wedding in April, 1921, when he was given the degree of Doctor honoris 
causa by the University of Innsbruck and was granted a pension by the 
Austrian Republic. A more detailed account of his life, accompanied by 
a portrait, was published by Dr. J. Gengler in the ‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ 
for July, 1924, pp. 450-460.—T. 8. P. 


J. Dovetas Ocrtpy.—On August 11, 1925, at Brisbane, Queensland 
there passed away one of Australia’s most famous Ichthyologists. For the 
last forty years he has contributed articles on the group to the number of 
one hundred and seventy odd. As Mr. G. P. Whitley of the Australian 
Museum was compiling a Bibliography (as his articles are somewhat 
scattered), he drew my attention to a paper on birds which is of American 
interest. Born in the north of Ireland, Ogilby was early following nature 
and contributed notes on birds and fishes as early as 1876. Thereafter he 
migrated to America and later contributed a “‘Catalogue of the Birds ob- 
tained in Navarro County, Texas,” to the Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., ns, 
III, 1883, pp. 169-249. This is an excellent account and after studying it 
the admiration of the writer is puzzled by the author’s after lack of interest, 
in the subject. Arriving a little later in Australia, he was first employed 
at the Australian Museum, Sydney, and then at the Queenland Museum, 
Brisbane, but never wrote anything about Australian birds. This note 
is mainly to keep in view the fact that the author of the Texan bird article 
was the same individual as the Australian Ichthyologist. 

Tom IREDALE. 


The Walker Prizes in Natural History, offered annually by the Boston . 
Society of Natural History, will be awarded in 1926 for the best memoirs 
submitted on any subject in the field of ornithology. Two prizes, the 
first of sixty to one hundred dollars, and the other not exceeding fifty 
dollars, may be awarded. They will not be awarded unless the memoirs 
submitted are of adequate merit. While the competition is open to all, 
the prizes are intended more in the nature of encouragement to younger 
naturalists than as rewards for the work of mature investigators. 

Each memoir submitted must be written in English, and is to be based 
on a considerable body of original and unpublished work, accompanied by 
a general review of the literature of the subject. Anything in the memoir 
which shall furnish proof of the identity of the author shall be considered 
as debarring the essay from competition. Each memoir must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope enclosing the author’s name and superscribed 
with a motto corresponding to one borne by the manuscript, and must be 
in the hands of the Secretary on or before March 1, 1926. Any further 
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information desired may be had upon application to the Secretary of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Federation of Bird Clubs of New England has issued a most 
creditable account of its activities during the second year of its existance. 
Thirty-two clubs are now affiliated in the federation, the President of 
which is Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson; Vice President, Edw. H. Forbush, Sec- 
retary, Laurence B. Fletcher; Treasurer, Charles B. Floyd and Assist- 
ant Secretary, Miss Alice B. Huntington. 

The Sanctuary Committee has made a census of all Tern, Gull and 
Heron colonies of New England and has decided to restrict its efforts in 
the future exclusively to the protection of island colonies, which, from 
present indications, will, if properly protected, maintain an adequate supply 
of these birds for all time. A bill for the maintenance of Massachusetts 
colonies is to be introduced in the Legislature. The Heath Hen Committee 
reports at least twelve of these birds still present on Martha’s Vineyard 
on November 12, 1925, and every effort is being made for their protection 
and increase. 


Tue Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association is collabor- 
ating with the Ruffed Grouse disease investigation being carried on by the 
American Game Protective Association and is raising a fund of $10,000 
to further the work. An appeal has been made to sportsmen to send to 
Dr. A. O. Gross, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., any Ruffed Grouse 
found dead, or weak from apparent disease, and intestines of all Grouse 
killed whether healthy or not, to aid in studying the Grouse disease and 
devising methods for checking it. 


Txose who have visited the Yosemite Valley will be glad to learn of the 
establishment of ‘The Yosemite Natural History Association’ for the 


- purpose of disseminating information regarding the natural history of the 


region, of publishing a mimeographed bulletin, ‘Yosemite Nature Notes,’ 
and of maintaining the Yosemite Museum and a library, in the valley. 
Such an organization should do much toward the conservation of wild life 
in the famous reservation. We note among the Trustees and Council the 
names of Dr. Joseph Grinnell, Dr. Barton W. Evermann and Dr. H. C. 
Bryant, which should be a guarantee of the sincerity of the effort and its 
restriction to the lines laid out. Carl P. Russell is the Director of the As- 
sociation. The membership fee is $2.00 and those desiring to support the 
should remit to ‘‘The Park Naturalist, Yosemite, National Park, 

IniT1A1 steps are under way for the purchase of lands forthe Upper Miss- 
issippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge, authorized by Congress in June, 
1924, $400,000 having become available for the purpose on July 1, 1925. 
The refuge is limited to the overflowed lands lying between the high bluffs 
which border the river on either side, from Rock Island, Ill. to Wabasha, 
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Minn. The refuge will be under the jurisdiction of the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture which will control all wild mammal and bird life, fish, tree, 
and wild flowers within its limits. 


On October 12, 1925, there was unveiled at Alton Bay, N. H., a tablet 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ William Charlesworth Levey Park. This wood. 
land has been preserved in memory of William Charlesworth Levey, g 
member of the American Ornithologists’ Union and of the New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and National Association of Audubon Societies. 4 
passionate lover of nature and an earnest advocate of conservation. 1923,” 

The pine grove comprising the park was purchased by subscription and 
deeded to the town of Alton in March, 1924, and named in honor of Mr, 
Levey who was accustomed to spend his summers there, and who, from 
1908 to his death in 1914, was an Associate of the A. O. U. One of the 
addresses was written by Charles J. Maynard who had instructed Mr, 
Levey in ornithology. 


Tue rapidly growing sentiment that game and the wilderness do not 
belong exclusively to the sportsmen finds forcible expression in a recent 
circular by J. M. Johnson, chairman of the Biological Department of the 
Haaron High School, N. Y. City. He says: ‘‘Gunners and fishermen have 
seemed to regard the wilderness and its inhabitants as their exclusive 
property and have failed to realize the rights of the nature lovers. Their 
attitude is shown by the movement to bring about the extermination of 
all animals which feed wholly or in part on game. . . . It is time for the 
conservationists and nature lovers to demand their right to enjoy the 
wilderness to the same extent as any other class. They are tax payers 
and support game laws. . . . Why should not some Pheasants and rabbits 
be taken by birds of prey? These birds are among the most interesting 
of feathered creatures. . . . Why should not some fish furnish food for 
Kingfishers and Herons, which give added interest to the wilderness? 
The sparing on the part of the sportsman of the few destructive birds and 
mammals which remain is little enough compensation for the work the 
nature lovers have done in conserving game. The wilderness belongs to 
all classes which use it intelligently. Think it over.’’ The idea here set 
forth will appeal to ornithologists, for it was only recently that efforts to 
‘“‘exterminate” instead of to “‘control” certain predaceous species met 
with widespread condemnation. 

In this connection, too, a practice which should elicit general protest 
is the recent tendency of game commissions to adopt an old English usage 
and stigmatize our Hawks, Eagles, Owls and Herons, the most picturesque 
of our wild birds—by the term “vermin” which is usually and more 
properly applied to lice, fleas and bedbugs. It is poor and a weak policy 
to try to turn public opinion against a bird by giving it a bad name! 


WE Have recently received the data presented at the Pittsburgh meet- 
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ing of the A. O. U. by Mr. Charles P. Shoffner, Associate Editor of the 
‘Farm Journal’ of Philadelphia, relative to its questionnaire regarding the 
status of the Crow. Information was solicited from the readers of the 
journal, who are scattered all over the agricultural districts of the United 
States, as to the injury done by the Crow to crops, poultry, game, etc., 
and as to such good as it might do to agriculture. Some of the replies 
were copied directly from the reports of the Department of Agriculture or 
other sources, but 9731 were selected as being apparently based upon 
personal observation or opinion. Among these 1801 were in favor of the 
Crow and 7829 against him. Of the latter 7573 replies charged damage 
to crops, 6937 to poultry, 4112 to young pigs, sheep, rabbits, etc., 6796 to 
song birds and 6493 to game birds. 

As Mr. Shoffner truly says due weight must be given to the fact that 
reports were solicited by mail and it would be natural for farmers who 
had suffered serious damage to write their disapproval while those who 
had suffered little or no loss would not-take the trouble to do so. 

In all such investigations, moreover, which are based upon promiscuous 
data the personal equation enters into the question. While a few persons 
are able to be impartial judges in such matters the great majority are unin- 
tentionally prejudiced and most people are unduly influenced by the 
conspicuous evidence, it being easier to see a Crow carry off a young chicken 
than to see him catch a cutworm, and almost none of these reports are 
based upon stomach contents. Inference, too, enters into the matter, 
many persons accepting evidence without question which is by no means 
conclusive. 

The interesting point is that so many persons defended the Crow and 
we think that the conclusions of the ‘Farm Journal’ are in the main 
perfectly just, viz.: 

“TI. The Crow wherever found in large numbers is injurious to farmers 
from March to December. 

“2. Where Crows are numerous they should be reduced in numbers and 
this should be done under and with the active cooperation of State or 
National agricultural authorities. The Crow need not be exterminated. 

“3. The good Crows do by eating insects does not compensate for the 
damage done by eating eggs and young of other birds. 

“4. Tn acting as scavengers, Crows carry disease; farmers should bury 
or burn at once all dead animals.” 

The great difference in local conditions should, however, be more strongly 
emphasized as in some places in the West, Crows are a serious menace, 
while in parts of the East they are neutral or actually beneficial. From 
the nature of the data we do not think decision “3” is warranted. 


PLANs are well under way for the first of a series of annual meetings of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club to be held this year in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on April 5, 6 and 7, and all members of this active organization are urged 
to make their plans now, in order to be present. The committee of »~- 
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rangements is particularly anxious to have as many members as possible 
from the East, in attendance. 

The date has been purposely fixed at the opposite end of the calendar 
from that of the A. O. U. meeting so as to avoid any possible conflict, 
while it is also the time at which southwestern bird-life is at its best and 
an attractive time of year for a California trip. 

It has always seemed to us that one of the great needs of the Cooper Club 
was an opportunity for the two Divisions and the scattered members to 
get together and here is the opportunity. It is manifestly impossible for 
meetings of the A. O. U. to be held frequently on the Coast, nor for many 
of the western members to come to the eastern meetings, but some eastern 
ornithologists go west every year and some westerners come east, so nowit 
would seem to be their duty to ornithology to arrange their trips so as to 
coincide with the annual gatherings of the Cooper Club and the A. 0. U,, 
respectively. 

Any meeting of bird students benefits both the participants and the 
science of ornithology so we wish all success to the Los Angeles meeting 
and urge every eastern ornithologist to seriously consider the possibility 
of being present on April 5, next. The Arrangements Committee consists 
of Harry Harris, W. Lee Chambers and J. Eugene Law, who will be glad 
to furnish any additional information. 

The members of the British Ornithologists’ Union have long delighted 
in referring to themselves as ‘‘Ibises” and following this precedent we 
say: “‘Let the loyal ‘Condors’ from all parts of the range, foregather in 
Los Angeles on April 5-7, 1926.” 


Ow1ne to reduced income and the publication in the past year or two, 
of larger numbers of ‘The Auk’ than our funds warranted, the magazine 
suffers a much reduced appropriation for the year 1926. Fortunately, some 
of our members have come ginerously to our assistance by paying the 
costs of publishing their papers, which will make unnecessary as serious & 
decrease in the size of the journal as would otherwise have been inevitable. 
We have many times been indebted to Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin for meeting 
the cost of the articles on bird banding which have appeared from time 
to time, and to Messrs. Maunsell 8. Crosby and Ludlow Griscom we are 
under similar obligations in connection with their paper on the “Birds of 
the Brownsville Region,’ which is completed in this issue while Mr. 
Bayard H. Christy has generously borne the expense of his article on the 
engravings of Alexander Lawson. 
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